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Double steel framing under the benches and under the top. Pivot points anchored in metal 
—can't pull out. Tough NEMA plastic tops pressure-bonded to solid 34” core material. 


’ 


WE MAKE 50 MODELS SO YOU CAN CHOOSE the perfect table to fit your 
needs. You get the widest choice in the industry with Erickson 
... portables, plus recess-wall and on-wall portables ... with 
benches or without... 6, 7, 8, 10, 12 and 14 footers, many 


types of tops. Ericksons are simple to fold, easy to store. 


THE ERICKSON PRODUCTS DIVISION OF 


Hlamilton. 


MFG. COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
BD Manufacturers of Educational Equipment for Science, 
Home Making, Libraries and Arts & Crafts 


* Yet, priced to fit today’s budgets. 


Circle no. 726 on reader service card for new catalog. 





SLIMMEST FOLDING TABLES MADE! 
Erickson tables fold to 72’ — half the 
depth of other makes. Note that bench- 
es fold level with tops — it’s simpler 
and it saves space. 


MORE PLANNING FREEDOM. By nesting 
four, you can store 24 feet of table 
space in an Erickson cabinet just over 
3 feet high. No need to plan the build- 
ing around the table—when there’s 
an Erickson for every plan. 


ERICKSONS LOCK TIGHT, NEST RIGHT. 
Ericksons fold flat for snug space- 
saving storage. Positive position locks 
prevent “surprise” openings, and 
there’s no teeter-totter when extended. 
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Better-than-ever Butler buildings 


.-. bring a new look to gyms 


A glance at the gymnasiums above shows you 
why Butler buildings have been so widely used 
in this type of construction. 

Interiors are spacious, clear and unob- 
structed. Exteriors are simple but pleasing... 
lend themselves to a wide variety of architec- 
tural treatments. This, plus the inherent 
economies of Butler pre-engineering and mass 
production, has all contributed to the increas- 
ing use of Butler buildings for gyms. 

And now, with two new cover panels to 
choose from, Butler brings a new look to gyms 
... sets a new standard of quality for pre- 
engineered construction. Butlerib is the 
strongest, the most rigid—most weathertight 
cover ever offered as standard construction on 
Butler buildings. Monopanl, Butler’s pre- 


mium cover, is the first factory-fabricated, 
factory-insulated panel designed for a pre- 
engineered structural system. With Monopanl, 
exterior walls are complete inside and out, go 
up faster... provide greater protection. 

Both Butlerib and Monopan!] feature unique, 
distinctive corrugations that create bold, 
beautiful sculptured outside walls with pleas- 
ing shadow lines. 

Exclusive with Butler, these panels are 
available in a selection of attractive, factory- 
applied colors or in a natural aluminum finish. 

There’s no doubt about it! Better-than-ever 
Butler buildings do bring a new look to gyms. 
For full details consult your Butler Builder 
today. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under 
“Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Or writedirect. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7520 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings «© Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising ¢ Contract Manufacturing 

Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. » Birmingham, Ala. * Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio + Pittsburgh, Pa. » New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. 
Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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Now through Griggs Comfort-Engineering Research 


Comfort Engineered 


SCHOOL and AUDITORIUM FURNITURE 











Researched, Designed, Engineered, and Manufactured through test after test, provides all of these 


to the needs of the pupil, teacher, and administrator. 


features in a complete line of the finest school 


Quality in school and auditorium furniture and auditorium furniture available — Griggs 
is made up of many things — superior ma- Comfort-Engineered Furniture—a comfortable, 
terials, exceptional design, top engineering, functional, long-lasting investment for your 
skilled craftsmanship, and tight quality con- _ school because... you’re buying proven quality. 
trol. Griggs Comfort-Engineering-Research, Write today for further information. 





GRIGGS EQUIPMENT, INC., BELTON, TEXAS 


PLANTS AT BELTON, TEXAS AND SELMA, N. C. 
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MEMO FROM THE EDITOR 


GOING TO ATLANTIC CITY? 





If you plan to be at the A. A.S. A. Meeting 
on February 14th, please stop by to see 


our editors in Booth 1203. 


Talking to our readers is the best method 
we have for uncovering fresh, new editorial 


ideas. 


If your district has developed anything 
original or effective in the way of a solution 
to a school management problem, we hope 
you will share it with us (whether you go to 
Atlantic City or not). 


Cordially, ° 


P.S. We are particularly anxious to talk 
with folks who can tell us how they are 
solving these two pressing problems: 

1) fewer clerical chores for teachers 


2) more flexible high school scheduling. 
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Beautiful—Durable—Functional 


®@ Satin Surface—eliminates eye strain 





® Reversible— identical surfaces top and bottom 
(one side with wide pencil groove) 








® Self Edge 
—color matches surface 
—extremely resistant to 


abuse and moisture 


® Large Size—more writing surface 


® Exclusive “Church” Plastic Molding Development. 





Corex is a solid plastic molded into one homoge- 
neous unit by heat and pressure. No laminated layers 
or adhesive bonded surfaces. Impervious to acids, 
detergents, hot liquids, inks, doodling, nicking and 
other common abuses. Cleans easily with a damp 
cloth and stays like new for years. Corex desk tops 
are manufactured in handsome maple woodtone 
and grey. 





AMERICAN -Standard 


C. F. CHURCH DIVISION 


Posture formed chair seats and backs molded of 
Corex are available in colors of woodtone, grey, 
coral, green and yellow. 

Specify Corex for the best in desk tops, chair 
seats and backs. Used by leading manufacturers of 
school furniture. For more information and a free 
sample of Corex write C. F. Church Division 
American-Standard, Holyoke, Mass. 






Amenican-Standard and Standerd® are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 
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Saves Teachers, 


Saves Time, 
Saves Lives 





Drivotrainer program dedicated to 
better driver education in schools 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company now ex- 
tends its service to schools by manufacturing 
and distributing the Aetna Drivotrainer, the 
classroom driver training aid developed as a 
public service by the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company. In developing the Drivo- 
trainer, Aetna called upon nationally known 
educators for assistance and counsel. Working 
closely with this panel of experts, Aetna in- 
vested considerable time, effort and funds in 
perfecting the Drivotrainer system of driver 
education. Now, its classroom effectiveness 
fully documented by responsible educators, 
the Drivotrainer is in use in schools from 
coast to coast. 


In producing the Drivotrainer, Rockwell 
draws upon the same sound engineering and 
manufacturing skills that have won for Delta 
Power Tools a place in 72% of U.S. school 
shops, and that have made Rockwell measure- 
ment and control instruments the standards 
of quality in their fields. 


The Drivotrainer permits students to 
“drive” through all kinds of situations with- 
out ever leaving the classroom—and without 


< 


Drivotrainer systems similar to the one shown here are in use 
in schools throughout the country to instruct teen-agers in safe 
driving. The U.S. Air Force employs the Drivotrainer in the 
retraining of experienced drivers. 


risk to life or property. Its three chief advan: 
tages to schools are: 


Better educational values, because Drivo- 
trainer teaches basic driving skills, develops 
safe driving attitudes and better driving judg- 
ment through exposing the student to more 
traffic situations than he could experience in a 
similar period of on-the-road training. 





Lower per-pupil costs, because Drivo- 
trainer multiplies the number of students that 
can be taught, without increasing the teaching 
staff, and greatly reduces the number of hours 
needed for dual control on-the-road instruction. 





Higher level of student proficiency, be- 
cause Drivotrainer drills students to react 
instantaneously and correctly to emergencies 


—the real test of driving ability. 





It is a source of satisfaction to manufacture 
a product whose ultimate use can only result 
in safer living for everyone. For further infor- 


‘mation on the Drivotrainer and Deferred Sales 


Plan, write: Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
AVM Division, Dept. 405B, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





DRIVOTRAINER 


Rockwhi 
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Now any classroom can be made into 
a small laboratory with this unique 
portable science desk. It’s completely 
self contained with no connections re- 
quired. Shipped knocked down for 
easy assembly with only a Phillips 
head screw driver. 








; Specifications include: 54” long x 28” 
i wide x 35” high, tackboard display 
center on rear, high pressure laminate 
plastic top, 12” x 14” x 6” stainless 
steel sink with pump faucet, two-214 
gal. polyethylene bottles for water 
and waste, Bunsen burner and fuel 
tank with stand, two adjustable 
shelves, two fibre glass apparatus 
trays, electrical receptacle with 15’ of 


























cord and removable apparatus rod. 
Available in standard Flight Sweep 
Colors. 
se ee ee 
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I GENTLEMEN: | am interested in obtaining free I 
. ; information on your Portable Science Desk. 
' § Name Y 
ir i 
itle 
t 1 
| f School i] 
. i Address. i See our Exhibit of Homemaking, Science, 
| : i Arts and Crafts at the Atlantic City AASA 
I City. State i Convention. Booths 1422 to 1426, February 
| ! Dept. (SM) j 13th to 17th. 
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CLAY & MEADOW STREETS / RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
“ROVAL of Richmond’”’ 
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a NEW HIGH in Styling and Functional 








The heating and ventilating system 


that sets a new standard of classroom comfort 


now widens the scope for design and instruction 


























See the new 600 Line at the A.A.S.A. Convention 

















CUBICLE CABINETS: sectioned for 
project storage; open or closed; 
fixed or mobile; 3- or 4-ft. length; 
28- or 32-in. height. 


TOTE TRAY CABINETS: 

small fiber-glass trays; 
closed; fixed or mobile; 4 
28- or 32-in. height. 


ADJUSTABLE SHELF CABINETS: max- 
imum storage utility; open or 
closed; fixed or mobile; 3- or 4-ft. 
length; 28- or 32-in. height. 














Who knows what tomorrow will bring forth in the art of teaching? 
Educators, including teachers, administrators and educational planners, 
envision more flexible classrooms with versatile storage facilities as 

one of the indispensable aids to the pursuit of scholastic excellence. 

The first storage cabinets to be integrated with the unit ventilator and 

thus to make full use of the window wall were introduced by Nesbitt in 1938. 
For the soaring ’60s, Nesbitt presents wholly new designs, colors and accents 
in the Syncretizer unit ventilator, Wind-o-line radiation, and integrated 
storage facilities—with more spacious fixed and mobile units—for the 

most rewarding combination of classroom comfort and convenience. 


. — or send for Publication 10-1 today. 


i. 








CABINETS: large or 
lass trays; open or 
or mobile; 4-ft. only; 
height. 











MOBILE CABINETS: available with in- 
terchangeable tote trays, cubicles, or 3 - and : 
adjustable shelf; open or closed; 4-ft. board work space, may be bought bubbler if desired; 4-ft. length; 
only; 28- or 32-in. height. initially and the mobiles added later. closed storage compartment. 

















Worth Neting ¢ Features of the 


Nesbitt Syncretizer Heating and Ventilating System 


EFFICIENT HEATING ELEMENTS 


FOR STEAM—with “trombone” distributing tubes that 
assure uniform discharge temperatures at all times. 


FOR HOT WATER—with 4-pass and 8-pass circuiting for 
maximum heating economy from small water quanti- 
ties. 


FOR ELECTRICITY—with 5, 7, or 9 finned tubular elements 
for safe, rapid heat transfer and metered economy. 


QUIET FANS—direct-mounted and balanced on a solid steel 
motor shaft without outboard bearings, couplings, etc. 


SERVICE FREE MOTOR—totally enclosed, quiet, variable 
speed, split-capacitor type, with no internal starting 
switch; only one moving part; oiling but once a year. 


ONE-PIECE ROLL DAMPER 


UNIQUE—the simplest known method of regulating the air 
mixture in a unit ventilator; pivots on two nylon bear- 
ings under automatic control; requires no maintenance. 


SEPARATE EASY-ACCESS FILTERS 


FOR GOOD MAINTENANCE—simply lower the room-air grille 
and the indoor-air filter drops for removal; open an 
access door and the outdoor-air filter pops to hand; 
divided large-area filters save money; easy access 
encourages regular cleaning or replacement. 


ECONOMICAL—two pivoted vanes in the outdoor air com- 
partment close progressively under wind pressure so 
that only the required amount of fresh air can enter; 
saves up to 50% fuel on windy days and stops cold 
blow- through. 





EXCLUSIVE—all-aluminum, only 24% inches deep, for pre- 
fabricated panel or masonry walls; Z-shaped vertical 
louvres make it load-bearing and prevent air-borne rain 
or snow from entering the incoming air stream. 


ADDED PROTECTION—with the Nesbitt System, finned-tube 
radiation all along the window wall independently pro- 
tects against downdraft and excessive radiation of body 
heat to cold surfaces. Working together, Nesbitt Syn- 
cretizer and Wind-o-line maintain “the thermal envi- 
ronment most conductive to learning.” 


Nesbitt Comfort Conditioning: More Learning Per School Dollar 








New Syncretizer 
Unit Ventilator 
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Where to learn more about the New 600 Line 


The following offices of John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 
Industrial Division (ASID) stand ready to assist you in the selection and appli- 
cation of Nesbitt Classroom Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Equipment 


for your school. 





(JJN) and American-Standard, 


In Canada, Nesbitt Unit Ventilator products are available 


through the offices of American-Standard Products (Canada), Ltd. 


AKRON 13, OHIO (ASID) 
P. 0. Box 5260 


ALBANY, NEW YORK (JJN) 
602 New Loudon Rd., eo State 5-8516 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. 
Suite 2, 142 Monroe, “7 eS 


AMARILLO, TEXAS (ASID) 


Temple 6-4934 


ASID) 
Amherst 8-1471 


414 Fisk Building Drake 2-8634 
ATLANTA 5, GA. (ASID) 
3224 Peachtree Rd., N.E. Cedar 7-8604 


BALTIMORE 18, JJN 
33 East 2ist ky —_ 5-5895-6 


BETHLEHEM, PA. (JJN) 
1994 Collingswood Drive University 5-1221 


er. — (ASID) 


209 M&R 
joc ‘Division St. Alpine 2-0800 


BIRMINGHAM 5, ALA. (ASID) 
2201 Highland Ave., So Fairfax 3-8786 


BOSTON, MASS. (JJN) 
70 jJaconnet Street, 
Newton Highlands 61 
BRYN MAWR, PA. (JJN) 
765 W. Lancaster Avenue Lawrence 5-8585 


BUFFALO 16, NEW YORK (JJN) 
1441 Hertel Avenue Ex _ 2200 


CHARLESTON 23, W. VA. 
1029 Virginia St., East 


Lasell 7-7100 


Ga 6-1331 


oon 4, N. C. (ASID) 
1314 E. 4th Street 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. (ASID) 
228 N. LaSalle Street Financial 6-2531 


CINCINNATI 6, OHIO (ASID) 
1216 E. McMillan Street 


CLEVELAND 15, OHIO (ASID) 


Edison 2-3148 


Plaza 1-6262 


1010 Euclid Avenue Main 1-6846 
COLUMBUS, OHIO (JJN) 

137 E. Granville Road, 

Worthington, Ohio Tuxedo 5-4202 


DALLAS 2, TEXAS (ASID) 
1213 Texas Bank Building Riverside 7-1879 


DAYTON 19, OHIO (JJN) 


2600 Far Hills Avenue Axminster 9-6717 


DENVER 11, COLO. (ASID) 
206 Colorado Grange Bldg. 
2475 W. 26th Avenue Genesee 3-6827 


DES MOINES 9, IOWA (ASID) 


404A Shops Building Cherry 4-2711 
DETROIT 2, MICH. (ASID) 
632 Fisher Building Trinity 2-4300 


DULUTH 2, MINN. (ASID) 
408 Christie Building, 
10 N. 4th Avenue, W. Randolph 2-6429 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. (JJN) 
589 Central Avenue 


ERIE, PA. (JJN) 
718 Commerce Building 


Orange 5-1191 


GL 6-6815 


* 
Menhill COMFORT-CONDITIONED CLASSROOMS 


EVANSVILLE 8, IND. (ASID) 
611 Court Building Harrison 5-1525 


FORT WAYNE 6, IND. (ASID) 
3001 Fairfield Ave., Rm. 51 Harrison 8813 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. (ASID) 
211 Assn. Commerce Bidg. Glendale 8-1357 


GREEN BAY, WISC. (ASiD) 
308 Main Street Hemlock 5-3520 


GREENVILLE, S. C. (ASID) 
Conway Bid; f. 
N. Pleasantburg Dr. 


HARRISBURG, PA. (JJN) 
2300 Woodlawn Street 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS (ASID) 
1909 Travis Street Capitol 7-6171 


INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. (ASID) 
1019 Architects & Builders Bidg. 
333 N. Pennsylvania Street Melrose 4-1353 


JACKSONVILLE 7, FLA. (ASID) 
#203 1201 San Marco Blvd. Exbrook 8-9737 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. (JJN) 
206 Fisher Building Johnstown 94108 


KANSAS CITY 5, MO. (ASID) 


Cedar 9-5361 


Cedar 8-8144 


330 Dwight Building Vi 2-7181 
KNOXVILLE 19, TENN. (ASID) 

1301 Hannah Avenue, N.W. 4-1668 
LANCASTER, PA. (JJN) 

P. 0. Box 178 Express 4-9181 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. (ASID) 
915 West Second Street Franklin 6-1068 


LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. (ASID) 
506 Douglas Oil Bidg., 
816 W. 5th St. Madison 4-3871 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY. (ASID) 
1622 Heyburn Building 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. (ASID) 
668 S. Main Street Jackson 6-0330 


MIAMI 34, FLORIDA (ASID) 
220 Miracle Mile, Suite 230 Highland 8-2297 


MILWAUKEE 22, WISC. (ASID) 
8531 W. Capito! Drive Hopkins 4-6550 


MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. (ASID) 
610 Longyear Blidg., 
76 S. 8th St. Federal 9-9181 


Juniper 4-7109 


MOBILE, ALA. (ASID) 
2100 Grant St., Room 2 Greenwood 1-3153 


MOLINE, “ (ASID) 


P. 0. Box 11 Moline 4-5608 
NASHVILLE 2, TENN. (ASID) 
P. 0. Box 332 Alpine 5-5615 


NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. (ASID) 
305 Jahncke Bidg., 
816 Howard Ave. Tulane 7105 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. (JJN) 
11 Park Place Barclay 7-0260-1-2 


OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA. (ASID) 
519 Leonhardt Bidg., 
222 N.W. 2nd St. Central 5-1593 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA (ASID) 
305 Patterson Bidg., 
17 & Farnum Sts. Atlantic 7464 


PEORIA, ILL. (ASID) 
3100 N. Knoxville Ave., Suite 16 8-6637 


PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. (JJN) 
State Rd. & Rhawn Street Devonshire 2-2400 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA (ASID) 


132 S. Central Ave. Alpine 2-4641 
PITTSBURGH 34, PA. (JJN 
704 Castle Shannon Bivd. Locust 3-0200 


PORTLAND 5, OREGON (ASID) 
921 S. W. Washington Street Capito! 8-0696 


RICHMOND 19, VA. (JJN) 
9 East Cary Street Milton 4-3021 


SACRAMENTO 16, CAL. (ASID) 
Suite 3, Security Bldg., 
2115 J. St. Gilbert 2-2961 


ST. LOUIS 1, MO. (ASID) 
1710 Railway Exchange Bidg., 
611 Olive St. Garfield 1-1208 


SALT LAKE CITY 11, UTAH (ASID) 
458 South Third East Davis 2-1015-16 


SAN ANTONIO 9, TEXAS (ASID) 
8746 Crownhill Taylor 6-3241 


SAN FRANCISCO 3, CAL. (ASID) 
821 Market Street Exbrook 7-6707 


SCRANTON 9, PA. (JJN) 
1660 Wyoming Avenue 


SEATTLE 9, WASH. (ASID) 
1305 Republican Street Main 4-4328 


SOUTH BEND 1, INDIANA (ASID) 
402 Lafayette Building Central 3-9305 


SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. (JJN) 
121 Chestnut Street Republic 2-1878 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK (JJN) 
510 Hills Building Harrison 2-0471 


TAMPA 9, FLORIDA (ASID) 
4302 Henderson Blivd., Suite 105 8-1316 


TOLEDO 13, OHIO (ASID) 
Rm. 201, 2446 Sylvania Ave. 
Greenwood 9-7536 


TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA (ASID) 
421 Wright Building Luther 4-3366-7 


WASHINGTON 14, D. C. (ASID) 
7720 Wisconsin Ave. Oliver 4-5223 


WEST HARTFORD, CONN. (JJN) 
Box 2014, 
Bishop’s Corner Branch Call Springfield ofc. 


WICHITA 7, KANSAS (ASID) 
211 Davidson Blidg., 
30742 Laura St. Amherst 7-9943 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE (JJN) 
601 Delaware Ave. Olympia 8-6569 


YOUNGSTOWN 7, OHIO (ASID) 


208 Wagner Blidg., 
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No complaints 


Sir: We received our copies of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT which con- 
tained your story on government sur- 
plus (SM, Dec. °59). We want to 
congratulate you on the accuracy of 
this article and the excellent way it 
was presented. We have not received 
any letters protesting any of the state- 
ments, which attests to the accuracy 
of the article. 

The donation program is continuing 
to grow and the excellent publicity it 
has received has been helpful. 


J. WENDELL GRAY, CHIEF 

SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZATION 
DIVISION 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


A bargain 


sik: The incident relating to the 
$163.39 school tax check written on 
the gent’s shirt tail (Bellyful,” SM, 
Nov. ’59 pg. 25) has received a great 
deal of publicity or notoriety; which- 
ever category one chooses to place it 
in. 

This irate taxpayer has two children 
in school in Burnt Hills so I have been 
told. Two pupils times 5.5 hours per 
day times 180 days equals approxi- 
mately 1980 pupil hours. $163.39 di- 
vided by 1980 equals approximately 
8'%¢ per hour for education, syper- 
vision, heat, light and perhaps trans- 
portation if his two offspring ride the 
bus. Frankly it would appear this par- 
ent is getting a wonderful bargain. 


CLAYTON H. BROWN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FIRST SUPERVISORY DISTRICT OF 
SARATOGA COUNTY 

GREENFIELD CENTER, N. Y. 


Ungraded primary reprints 


Sir: We are all very appreciative of 
the magnificent way SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT has put our efforts on the map, 
(“The ungraded primary: has your 
staff considered it, SM, Nov. ’59). You 
are to be commended for your excel- 
lent presentation of our program . . 

I thought it would interest you to 
know that we have received inquiries 
from over the nation. Schools in Mas- 
sachusetts, Illinois, Oklahoma, Indiana, 
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Pennsylvania, Iowa, Alaska, New York 
and South Dakota have asked for fur- 
ther information, and in one instance 
a superintendent from South Dakota 
has received authorization from his 
board to visit our program in March. 
A number of Oregon schools have al- 
ready visited and more have requested 
permission to do so. 


ALTON O. SMEDSTAD 
SUPERINTENDENT 
HILLSBORO, ORE. 





= Because of the great interest in the 
ungraded primary story, SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT has arranged a special re- 
print of the full article. Copies are 
available at 75¢ each, up to five re- 
prints. For orders of five to 15, the 
price is 60¢ apiece; 15 to 40, 50¢ 
apiece. Larger quantities are available 
and prices will be provided on request. 

ED. 


| 
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Educational blindness? 


sIR: Your publication SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT smacks of the usual blindness 
of educators, no criticisms or differ- 
ences of opinions are permitted. 

Educators like yourself are helping 
to take us down into the third-rate 
category for nations. 

Whenever one citizen like Mr. Sar- 
ricks speaks out (“Lapping up educa- 
tion,” SM, Nov. ’59, pg. 87) he is con- 
demned. How many bartenders live the 
life of teachers (8% months of work 
a year)? 

It’s not the teachers who are hurting 
but the poor taxpayer carrying your 
ivory palaces and high flung worthless 
ideas to sap the poor man’s money. 


A SCHOOL BOARD MEMBER 


w The above letter was signed “a school 
board member.” We enjoy, invite and 
expect disagreement—but we must 
question the motives of schoolmen who 
are unwilling to identify themselves 





with a position on an open issue and 
wonder whether they act in the best in- 
terests of the children of their school | 
district. 
To set the record straight, the editors | 
of SM are not educators but communi- 
cators. Our bias, if we have one, is on 
the side of good schools as we see 
them. ED. 
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Old-fashioned shorthand 


is good enough for me! 


Of course. It used to be good enough 
for everyone. There wasn’t anything 
better. But there is now. The Steno- 
graph shorthand machine. Modern 
stenography. Its superiority is becom- 
ing legend. 


These are the facts. Schools teaching 
Stenograph shorthand report that stu- 
dents are more interested, failures 
quite rare ... that Stenograph is far 
easier to learn and proficiency is de- 
veloped 50% faster. 


Stenograph graduates do better, too. 
They’ve received a solid head start in 
achieving careers as top management 
secretaries, medical-scientific stenog- 
raphers, court reporters. Drop us a 
note if you’d like to see a recent high 
school experience report. 


Stenographie 
Machines, Inc. 
8040 N Ridgeway Ave. 
Skokie, Illinois 
(Circle number 759 for more information) 
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Architects: Wakely-Kushner Assoc., St. Clair Shores, Mich. 
Contractor: Petku Construction Co., Birmingham, Mich. 
Glazed by City Glass Company, Detroit, Mich. 


Glass for light. Today’s school 
architect designs with natural light. 
With glass, he builds walls of light... to 
enliven the routine of study, to bring the 


outdoors in and make going to school 
more inviting. Gordon Road Elementary 
School, St. Clair Shores, Michigan, is a 
case in point. It’s the kind of school you 
would have enjoyed going to. Take a 
stroll around it, through it, you'll find 
glass everywhere... doing a job no other 
material can do. All of this glass was sup- 
plied by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 





Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company 


Paints + Glass + Chemicals + Fiber Glass 
In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Ltd, 


(Circle number 746 for more information) 
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1960 CHEVROLET — 
SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS SET 
NEW STANDARDS FOR 
SAFETY, RELIABILITY, ECONOMY 





Chevy’s totally new school bus chassis with 
Torsion-Spring Ride are setting totally new 
standards ... for safety, by providing a new 
kind of handling ease . . . for reliability, by 
protecting body and components from the 
severe road pounding you get with ordinary 
chassis designs ... for economy, by greatly 
reducing maintenance and replacement costs. 








Take safety, for example. Chevy’s entire school 
bus chassis lineup for 1960, including the new 
66-passenger model, benefits from the remark- 
able new handling ease which stems from revo- 
lutionary Torsion-Spring Ride. On rough roads, 
over the highway or on traffic clogged city 
streets, drivers can exercise precise control never 
before possible. That’s another reason why Chev- 
rolet for 60 offers built-in passenger safety 
no other school bus chassis design can equal. 


THERE’S A NEW CHEVROLET SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS TO FIT YOUR TRANSPORTATION REQUIREMENTS . .. AND YOUR BUDGET. 





And Torsion-Spring Ride pays off in extra 
reliability, too. Each front wheel, suspended in- 
dependently of the other, steps cleanly over 
bumps and ruts, to greatly reduce body-wracking 
road shock. At the same time, new friction-free 
torsion bars soak up all kinds of jolts from the 
smallest to the most severe. The amazingly 
smooth ride that results means longer component 
life and more dependable day-after-day service 
under all operating conditions. 


And, when it comes to economy, a new Chevy 
school bus chassis with Torsion-Spring Ride 
really pays off. Because most body-damaging 
road shock is absorbed by the new suspension 
system and doesn’t reach the body, you can be 
certain of big savings on maintenance and re- 
placement costs. The fact is Chevrolet’s new 
Torsion-Spring Ride has improved virtually all 
phases of school bus chassis performance to 
make your pupil transportation dollars go farther 
than ever before! . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


SEE THEM ON DISPLAY AT THE AASA CONVENTION, ATLANTIC CITY, FEBRUARY 13-17. 
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How Hussey Seats 
Solved West Point 
Space Problem 


— 


The problem: Getting necessary classroom seating 
plus adequate space for cadet experiments in the Con- 


crete Testing Lab. 
This problem concerned the optimum use of existing 


space. The solution could apply to space saving in 
new buildings at any school or institution. 





Walter Dorwin Teague Associates, Industrial De- 
signers engaged by West Point, quickly saw fixed seat- 
ing was too inflexible. They needed movable classroom 
seating that could be set up or stored quickly and 
easily. At that point, Carl Bauer, the Walter A. Braun 
Co. representative for Hussey Closed Deck Roll-Out 
gym seats, appeared. 


ed 


OS nr: ee 


Eureka! A new idea was forming. Could Hussey 
design tablet arm brackets for standard Roll-Out gy 
seats? Hussey could! Hussey did! 

The 45 special tablet arm brackets are on three 
8’ long, 3 - tier Hussey Closed Deck Roll-Outs. Spacing 
between rows is 24”. These units can be moved into 


position ready for use, or returned to storage in 5 
minutes. 








1. Roll-Outs ready for classroom discussion. The com- 
pletely closed deck is safe and prevents loss of 
articles under the seats. 


2. Some tablet arms tilted for easy access to the seats, 
and the simple process of loosening a wing nut to 
remove the tablet arms. 


3. The stored tablet arms and seats being rolled awgy 
on their dolly. 


This typical case history of Roll-Out versatility may 
solve one of your problems. For other space saving 
ideas involving seating, write 





Photos by Joseph W. Molitor 


sm" HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 9 22779 
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5 Railroad Avenue North Berwick, Maine 
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Eiliminate one whole step 





in Floor Cleaning! 


SUPER SHINE-ALL® cuts labor time; 
eliminates the whole step of rinsing in normal clean- 


ing. Its extra cleaning quality neutralizes the toughest 
floor soil problems, without a trace of harm to finest 
flooring. @) listed for slip resistance. 


Facts prove you can’t save money by skimping 
on the quality of your floor treatment products. Pennies 
you might save buying “diluted” cleaners will come 
back in dollars lost, because it takes so much more labor 
to get floors clean. On the other hand, strong cheap 
cleaners can ruin floors. 















Whether CLEANING * SANITIZING * SEALING + FINISHING * WAXING or SWEEPING 


You’re Money Ahead with 


q_HILLYARD 


HILLYARD St. Joseph, Mo. Dept. E-6 
Please send me Free book of facts [] Please have the Hillyard Maine 





Let the 
Hillyard “Maintaineer®” 
survey your floors and 
show where you can save 
money on floor care. He’s 


"On Your Staff, Not Your Payroll” 








ee oe Ee eS 


on actual cases of floor care sav- taineer get in touch with me. No 
Passaic N. J. ST. JOSEPH, MO. Sam Jose, Calif, roe aineer get in wi 


ings. obligation! 





FIRM.OR INSTITUTION 
ADDRESS CITY STATE 
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Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 
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FOR THE 
ASKING 


These booklets—promotional and ot! 
_ wise—contain ideas of possible value ‘ 

_you and your schools. Each item liste< 
will be sent to you without cost. 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD 


- 
a. 


- 


Ww 
Audio visual. Electronic help for all 


~ levels of education, ranging from am- 


plifiers to television systems, are cov- 
ered in “Electronic Aids to Education,” 
a new catalog issued by the RCA Ed- 
ucational Services Division. The eight- 


" page publication lists new models of 


16mm projectors, school sound systems 
and components, standard and stereo 
phonographs, radios, broadcast trans- 
mitters, test equipment, electron 
tubes, electron microscopes, language 
laboratory systems and a host of sim- 
ilar items indispensable in today’s 
audio-visual school programs. 

For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
883 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 

New construction technique. A sound 
slide film in color, that describes 
Zonolite Co.’s new water-repellent ma- 
sonry fill insulation and its use, is now 
available to architects, builders and 


pins  alieckliit of pe age 
how to use closed-circuit for educa- 


tion or communication. The: break- 


vision projection equipment for mass 
audience reception. 


For a free copy of this handbook, circle ber 
832 on the Reader Service Card. 
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For effective window treatments. 
Teachers of home economics will wel- 
come a new training and reference 
book, “Drapery Hardware Selection 
Made Easy,” offered by the Kirsch 


“Co. It explains exactly which items of 


drapery hardware are needed for ev- 
ery type of window and window treat- 
ment and is written clearly and simply 
so that it can be used in the classroom 
for student instruction. Included are 
pages of basic window types, treat- 
ments suitable for each type and many 
illustrations of ideas for dressing win- 
dows. 


For a free copy of this book, circle number 
888 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 

Educational tool purchasing. This fac- 
coy eri agai report on 
school purchasing procedures raises 
questions that must be 


cokes for the efficient purchasing 


of tools for education. Drawn from a 


est Once Ae 


School Business Officials 








s ere higher, wider 
work platform areas, are il- 













_ Iustrated in Baker Scaffolds’ 16-page 


- brochure, just released. Shown in de- 


tail al og exclusive features of the 


; om F avatatihc in three- 
mi from 22 inches to five- 


feet, eight-inches (plus 
Platform heights can 

manually releasing a 

loaded catch which ; 
matic locking and resist 
bumps. 


For a free copy of this broch 
835 on the Reader Service 
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Data processing card 
Keysort Selector is desc 
style sheet just release: 
Processing Division of 
Corp. The machine 
cards relating to any de: 
tions without disturbing 
Step-by-step operations 
One entire edge of a < 
combination of them, n 
each operation. App: 
cards may be accommo 
platform is adjustable 
tions, depending upon t 
card being sorted and 
sorting or complete ren 
done. 


For a free copy of this style 
ber 833 on the Reader Serv 


Ww 
School lighting. A four-; 


folder giving informatio: 
of school lighting fixtur« 


from Smithcraft Light 


are detailed description: 
tions of fixtures designed 


meet present-day high 


lighting standards at sa 


installation and main 
folder is designed to be 
reference guide for ar 
neers and other school 
fiers. 


For a free copy of this folde 


834 on the Reader Service C 
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Elementary science appa 


fusely illustrated, 32-pa; 
taining hundreds of 
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New Cork-Tex bulletin board can take it! 


You’re looking at Cork-Tex®, the first bulletin board that combines the brilliant 
color possibilities of vinyl with the rapid healing properties of genuine cork. You 
choose the precise vinyl color and pattern that blends with your interior scheme. 


And Cork-Tex® can take it! The resilient, unadulterated cork body pushes the 
vinyl cover back into place after tacks or pins (even scout knives!) are removed. 
No visible scars...Cork-Tex® stays looking as new as the day it was installed. 


More good news: on-the-wall costs are lower than for many “substitute” ma- 
terials, and maintenance-free Cork-Tex® wipes clean with mild soap and water. 


The Cork-Tex® secret: 
Special adhesive perma- 
nently bonds unadulterated 
cork sheet to handsome, 
longer-lasting vinyl cover. 


Many colers in stock. 
Write us and we'll have the 
nearest distributor contact 


you. He'll show you color 
swatches and price lists. 


Bono Crown & Cork 


DIVISION OF 


CONTINENTAL € CAN COMPANY 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION: Bond Crown & Cork, Dept. E, 1819 N. Major Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 








e San Diego State College, in booming 
Southern California, has nearly tripled in size 
since World War II with a present enroll- 
ment of 10,000 and 15,000 projected by 1965. 

To meet this growth, and keep pace with 
the surrounding community, San Diego 
State has taken advantage of the latest, most 
modern educational techniques. In 1957, 
with the assistance of the Sarkes Tarzian 
ETV department, San Diego inaugurated 
one of the country’s most comprehensive 
ETV facilities. 

At San Diego, instructional television is 
used for two basic purposes: limited experi- 
mentation in the teaching of large classes, 
segmented into smaller groups located in 
several classrooms; and for special demon- 
stration lectures, where television’s unique 
features communicate details and processes 
lost by less progressive means. Although 
these productions are the responsibility of 
the faculty, they also serve as a training 
ground in production techniques for stu- 


Educational Television at Work 






dents enrolled in the school’s broadcasting 
curriculum. 

Both large and small schools throughout 
the country are finding the answer to their 
ETV need with equipment from Sarkes Tar- 
zian, Inc., a pioneer in the development and 
production of educational TV facilities. Tar- 
zian systems are known for their simplicity 
of operation—with no sacrifice in quality of 
material, construction or performance—and 
low costs, both initial and operating. 

A Tarzian closed circuit ETV system, with 
a minimum of basic equipment, is available 
for as little as $8,000, with more elaborate 
systems running correspondingly higher. 
And, our ETV Department is at your serv- 
ice—at no extra cost—to assist in planning, 
designing and installing an ETV system to 
meet your requirements. . . . We invite your 
inquiries. No obligation; write or call: 
Educational TV Department, Broadcast 
Equipment Division, Sarkes Tarzian, Inc., 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


(Circle number 754 for mare information) 
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American Desk...design rated straight ’ 





Style conscious... and built to last! The neat lines of square tubing in 

rugged, integral units with outstanding grouping possibilities. More leg 
UADRALINE ' ' 2 caida 
freedom. Easy maintenance. Large work areas. Fibre-glass seats and 
backs available. 


illustrated front-to-back: Series 900 Combo Chair and Desk; Series 600 


Chair Desk; Series 700 Tablet Arm Chair; Series 700-P Pedestal Tablet 
Arm Chair. 


by American Desk 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 


American Desk... performance rated “scholarship'| 


UADRALINE 


by American Desk 


Opinion unanimous on the leadership qualities of the Series 500 Chairs. 
Comfort-designed to flex and settle with weight distribution... rigidly 
constructed with molded plywood back, body-contour seat. Tamper-proof 
tilting mechanism allows 8° automatic back adjustment. In graduated 
heights, 11” to 18”. Fibre-glass or upholstered seat and back available. 
illustrated front-to-back: Series 500-W Chair; Series 500-U Upholstered 
Chair; Series 500-F Chair; Series 810-U Caster Chair, 


AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS 








American Desk... tested and approved on all counts! 


EGULINE 


by American Desk 





Voted best all ’round from kindergarten through college. 
Built for years of hard use, American Desk Crusader 
Chairs have 14-gauge die-formed steel frames. Graduated 
heights — 12” thru 17”. 

illustrated front-to-back: The Crusader Series 300 Chair 
Desk; Series 335-TA Tablet Arm Chair; Series 303 Tablet 
Arm Chair; Series 33 Crusader Chair. 


Ask your nearby AD representative to arrange 
an “on-the-job” demonstration in your school. 
No obligation. 


PTI TESS Stee eer weseseews ewe es eres aaa aeaes 
; AMERICAN DESK MFG. CO., TEMPLE,TEXAS 


: We’d like more details on American Desk School 
‘ Furniture. 


' Please send [] Complete Quadraline Brochure 
[] Complete Reguline Brochure , 
[] Have Representative Call 


Name: 
School: 
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Basic information that schoolmen can use as a part of a community education program 


What teachers want 


A revealing study by the NEA’s Department of Classroom Teach- 


ers reflects a more insistent—and less plaintive—attitude about 
what constitutes good working conditions. Whether you agree with 
the findings or not, it would be well to consider them carefully. 


= @ @ For the first time in many 
decades, there’s a seller’s market in 
teachers. The many school officials 
who seem to resent the situation 
would be well advised to remember 
that “when butter is dear you pay 
more for butter.” For the next few 
years, at least, we face a very real 
shortage. And only a fool would ex- 
pect that the demands of teachers 
will not follow the law of the market. 
When teachers are needed, they will 
demand certain conditions of em- 
ployment and they will get them. 

What do teachers want? What do 
they expect in the way of conditions 
of work? Some answers are available 
in a new study just published by the 
influential Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA.* Every hun- 
dredth member of the department 
was sent a questionnaire which in- 
vited him or her to register one of 
four levels of concern as to the need 
for a policy statement on various 
factors involved in “working condi- 
tions.” In other words, an issue was 
stated and the teachers were asked 
to check one of these four judge- 
ments: 

1, Extremely important issue. 





*The full report (“Conditions of work for 
quality teaching”) from which the above data 
is drawn is available from the NEA, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. Price $1.25. 
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2. Important issue for policy 
statement. 

3. Desirable for policy statement 
(but not of prime importance). 

4. Not desirable for policy state- 


ment. 


Quality teaching 


It’s interesting and significant 
that all of the conditions of work 
were considered only in terms of 
“quality teaching.” In effect, teach- 
ers did not speak as union members 
presenting ultimatums, but as pro- 
fessional people trying to measure 
what was required to do an opti- 
mum job. 


How they voted 


Although sub-standard salaries 
were deplored, overwork appears to 
be of equal—if not greater—con- 
cern to the 2,022 educators who 
were polled. Eighty-seven percent of 
the teachers urged that class size be 
given “crucial issue” or “important 
issue” treatment. Almost 70% of the 
elementary teachers voted for a 
maximum class size of 26 pupils to 
do a quality teaching job. At the 
secondary level, teachers voted in 
terms of total pupil load (the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled in their 
classes). Here, over 80% stated that 
a maximum of 140 pupils was their 


goal—and 50% said 100 pupils 
should be maximum! 

In the same context, the report 
strikes at the dubious practice of 
calculating teacher-pupil ratio by in- 
cluding administrators, supervisors 
and coordinators as though they 
were part of the classroom teaching 
staff. 


Unassigned time 


On the need for unassigned time 
during the school day, 40% of the 
teachers thought this to be “crucial” 
and 38% “important.” This appears 
to be one of the principal areas of 
dissatisfaction. It should be recog- 
nized that in giving this issue prece- 
dence, the teachers are not asking 
for “free” time. Rather, they point 
out the need, in a modern curricu- 
lum, for lesson planning, grading 
and pupil counseling—time to be 
used electively on professional pur- 
suits. Elementary teachers, espe- 
cially, felt that some break in their 
total-time responsibility for pupils 
was imperative. 


Extra duties 


In contrast, surprisingly few 
teachers rated “assignment of out- 
of-class duties” as a crucial problem. 
Only 9% felt chores like study hall, 
or supervision of playgrounds, cor- 
ridors and lunchrooms, should be 





get versatile gymnasium 
seating for your new or 
present school building 







a: 





oAFWAY 


TELESCOPING GYM SEATS 


permit quick, easy set-up changes 
for every gymnasium event 


YOU CAN assure profitable full-time use of your school gymnasium 
—planned or existing—with this modern equipment, available in 
recessed, wall-attached, movable and reverse-fold types. Seating 
set-up changes are made quickly to fit every event. Any number 
of rows can be locked open (see photo). Safway telescoping gym 
seats give you these practical advantages: 


SPECTATOR COMFORT—Good sight lines EASY OPERATION—Straight-line tracking with 
from every seat. Ample foot and knee extra-large wheels and nylon glides. Motorized 
room; comfortable inclined seats. operation available (not needed under 14 rows). 
COMPLETE SAFETY—Full protection for GOOD LOOKS—Seats nest back into a 
spectators, gym users and maintenance personnel. handsome vertical cabinet. Safway’s rich, warm 
FLOOR PROTECTION—Non-marking wheels Golden Oak finish will be in harmony 

roll in separate tracks to prevent grooving. with any interior. 





SAEWALT 











SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. Pe yo 
6228 W. State Street 
MILWAUKEE 13, WISCONSIN 162G 
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given top priority as a factor affect- 
ing quality teaching. 

On the matter of a duty-free lunch 
period for themselves, however, 
teachers were noticeably less san- 
guine. As the report points out, “It 
may be thought that the mid-morn- 
ing and mid-afternoon recesses for 
pupils offer the teacher a deserved 
break, but for most of the staff these 
periods offer only a brief change of 
duty since the students must be su- 
pervised for reasons of safety and 
liability. Moreover, prevailing edu- 
cational policy regards the recess as 
a learning opportunity, not merely 
a recreation period.” Thus, on the 
matter of duty-free lunch periods, 
teachers voted 29% for considering 
them “crucial” and 37% for “impor- 
tant.” Its-worth noting that “right- 
to-eat” laws now prevail in Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey. 


Importance of the 
administration 


The role of the administrator, to 
the teacher, is an important “work- 
ing condition.” The report makes 
this observation in that regard: “If 
the administrative staff is required 
to consider itself as exclusively man- 
agement and, therefore, separate 
from the instructional staff, then 
classroom teachers and others will 
find it awkward to communicate 
their views to the administrative 
staff and the reverse communica- 
tions will fall all too often on deaf 
ears.” Thus, while only 10% of the 
teachers labelled the role of the ad- 
ministrators as “crucial,” an em- 
phatic additional 43% considered it 
“important.” There was a slightly 
greater concern, on this issue, among 
more experienced teachers and, as 
the number of teachers in the school 
increased, there was an increase in 
the proportion who marked the issue 
“important” or “critical.” 

The strong sense of “profession- 
alism” felt by teachers is underlined 
by their reaction to the question in 
regard to participation in the school’s 
educational policies. Here, 57% 
rated participation as crucial or im- 
portant. To those who might tend to 
discount this factor, the report 
warns, “Teachers are not fooled into 
thinking they have participated in 
policy making when it is obvious 
that administrative decisions have 
already been reached on the prob- 
lems.” End 
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First really low-cost, electrically operated, fully portable counter and sorter 



















COMPACT—PORTABLE 

Overall size: 18” wide, 13” high, and 9” 
deep. Total weight 27 lbs. Shipping 
weight 284 lbs. Operates on 110 volt 
AC, 60 Cycle current. Finished in Ham- 
merloid Brown, with leather counter- 
balanced handle. 


FAST AND ACCURATE 


Counts an average of 250 coins a minute. . . 15,000 
per hour. Handles 1¢, 5¢, 10¢ and 25¢ coins. 50¢ coins 
remain in hopper. Separate sorting and counting opera- 
tions provide automatic check of total. 


NO ADJUSTMENTS NECESSARY 


Simply plug in the machine, set the counter, and flip 
the switch. Pour in coins and machine works auto- 
matically. 


NO RUBBER WHEELS OR BELTS TO WEAR OUT 


Outside of the motor itself, the Standard Change 
Counter and Sorter has only two moving parts, both 
made of durable metal. It’s built to last, and give years 
of faithful service. 


Also inquire about 
these other STANDARD 2a 


a | 


CHANGE-MAKER products Lessons 


SINGLE-COIN CHANGER, 


MANUAL 


COUNTER SORTER 











Ideal for use in school offices, 
and in connection with 
school /unch programs, bookstores 
and social activities. Saves 
time and expense 


Now, for the first time, you can enjoy all the benefits 
of a coin counter and sorter at a price you can afford. 
One machine . . . in its own attractive, sturdy carrying 
case ... precision-built . . . easy to use in office, store, 
home or car . . . fast and accurate. Simply pour in your 
coins, flip the switch, and the coins are separated and 
counted. Reset the counter, and repeat the process to 
count individual denominations of coins, and double 
check your total. 


STANDARD CHANGE-MAKERS, INC. 
422 E. New York St. « Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


ONLY 
MODEL CS-100 


PORTABLE-ELECTRIC ] / 
Finished in Hammerloid Brown 
F.O.B. Indianapolis, Indiana 


PLUS FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 


CHANGE - 


MULTI-COIN CHANGER CHANGE MASTER 
MANUAL ELECTRIC COIN CHANGER 


(Circle number 758 for more information) 
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Year after year, Republic Steel Lockers are first of the class. 
first choice of school boards and school management peo- 
ple responsible for maintaining high operating efficiency 
and low maintenance costs. 


Republic Steel Lockers are strong, sturdy, rigid. They 
combine smart styling and design with unitized construc- 
tion for fast, easy installation. Last a lifetime. Provide full 
inside locker roominess, ventilation, and safety. 


Bonderized to provide a superior base for anchoring the 
enamel finish to the steel surface. Extra protection that re- 
sists rust, moisture, bumps, scratches of everyday service. 
Bonderizing offers additional advantages measured in min- 
jmum maintenance and care. 








Available in many types, sizes, colors, and locking sys- 


tems for every conceivable storage requirement. Republic’s TRUSCON VISION-VENT® WINDOW WALL UNITS offer a fast, eco- 

er Division offers scho inistrators an rchi nomical method of school construction with complete flexibility. 
Berg 2 é ol adeni pe S and architects Select practically any type of window—double-hung, architec- 
complete planning and installation service, assumes full tural projected, or intermediate projected as was used in the con- 


struction of the Engineering Science Building, Farleigh Dickinson 
College, Teaneck, N. J. Architects: Fellheimer & Wagner, New 

5 oe, ° York, New York. Contractor: Frank W. Bogert, Hackinsack, New 
Call your Republic-Berger representative. Or send cou- Sereny. Call. yack Caquililis-Whetenas viddabanadtins, ax GOA 


pon for complete information. for data and details. 


responsibility for complete installation. 








REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE® E.M.T. meets the ever-demanding need for 
more power by providing larger electrical raceways now with 
greater load-building capacity built-in for tomorrow at little or no 
extra cost. Costs less installed. ELECTRUNITE is lightweight, easy to 
handle, and features full length “GUIDE-LINES”®, exclusive "INCH- 
MARKS'®, and “INSIDE-KNURLING” fo help the electrical contractor 
lower installation costs. Write for additional information. : 














REPUBLIC STEEL 


of Stlavalard, St0ols andl Sle Phocluels 

















REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. SM-8628 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING « CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Please send information on the following products: 


O Republic Steel Lockers ©) Stainless Steel- 
O Truscon VISION-VENT Window Wall Units 
O Republic ELECTRUNITE E.M.T. 





easy housekeeping in school food handling and student snack centers. Routine Hs 
washing with soap and water keeps stainless bright, shining, and sanitary. The Affiliation 
Address 





strength and toughness of stainless protects against defacement and damage in 
heavy traffic areas. Protects school investments, too. Send coupon, 





City Zone. State. 
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REPUBLIC STAINLESS STEEL handles heavy traffic, provides efficient service, assures | Name Title 
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NP WUREVE CLASSROOM CABINETS 


GIVE MAINTENANCE-FREE SERVICE! 


Y out practically eliminate maintenance costs when National 
cabinets are installed. Their lifetime surfacing of Nevamar 
high-pressure plastic laminates stay new-looking, resist scars 
and stains and will never need painting or refinishing. Precision 
engineering and the full range of styles and sizes fit National 
cabinets into any classroom design. They are the result of the 
surfaced with best thinking of leading school architects and administrators 


NEVAMAR —designed to give you a sure investment in long-range 
economy. Write for brochure and sample of Nevamar. 


© A HIGH PRESSURE LAMINATE 
© RESISTANT TO CIGARETTE BURNS 
© WITHSTANDS BOILING WATER 


© DESIGNED FOR LONG LIFE 
AND LASTING BEAUTY 


WON'T CRAZE, CRACK OR 
PEEL IN NORMAL USE 


> NOT AFFECTED BY ALCOHOL, 
S\ FRUIT ACIDS, AMMONIA 
ORDINARY INK... OR TIME 


NEVER NEEDS PAINTING 
© EASY TO CLEAN 


SHSSSHSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSHSSSHHHSEEE 


SEE US AT THE A.A.S.A. CONVENTION 


BOOTHS 1339-41-43 
FEB. 14 TO 17-ATLANTIC CITY 


SSSCSSSSHSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSSSSHSSHSSSSSHSSSSSSSESSSSSSHSHSHSHEHESESE 


NATIONAL SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY 
OIV. OF NATIONAL STORE FIXTURE CO, INC. © ODENTON, MARYLAND 


SOOHHHHHOCO OOO COOES 
COOHOOOOH OOOO OOO OCG 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


A hole in the ground 


The new campus of the Hopewell 
School in Zanesville, Ohio, has been 
called just a “hole in the ground,” by 
some people, but that hole, it seems, 
contains oil. 

When a pool of oil was found on the 
school grounds a while ago, three holes 
were drilled. One ceased production 
some time ago and the second was dry. 
A third hole has now been capped. 

The drilling brought the school dis- 
trict a total of some $3,000, which was 
used to buy enough land to expand the 
campus from 12 to 52 acres. 


The voters said no, 
so athletics- must go 


When voters in Strongsville, Ohio, 
trooped to the polls for the second 
time in five weeks recently to vote on 
a five-mill levy for the schools, they 
had ringing in their ears the warning 
of Superintendent Louis A. Lenkaitis 
that if they again voted no, there 
would have to be a drastic cut in 
school services. 

Apparently most of the voters 
thought this was the usual idle threat. 
They defeated the levy and sat back 
to see what would happen. Now they 
know. 

Faced by the necessity of cutting 
school costs $110,000 the school board 
ordered all interscholastic athletics 
ended as of the first week in January. 
No school building may be used after 
5 p.m. or on weekends, for any pur- 
pose. Boy and Girl Scouts, PTA’s, 
clubs, etc., will have to find new meet- 
ing places. 

The adult recreation program, Sat- 
urday music lessons, transportation 
for kindergarten students, and the 
opening of a new elementary school 
are among the other activities ruled 
out by the board. 

Now the voters of Strongsville must 
wait until next May to decide if they 
want to change their minds. There is 
good reason to think they will. For one 
thing, a survey, made after the school 
board announced its cuts, showed. that 
nobody was willing to admit that he 
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had voted against the levy. And then, 
the school board hit them where it 
really hurt. As one citizen put it: “I 
don’t think anybody thought they 
would really cut out sports!” 


There’s a tavern in the town, 
supported by the school board 


If you think you’ve got a tough 
problem to explain to voters in your 
district, consider the plight of Galena 
Park, Tex., school authorities. They 
just learned that they have been pay- 
ing the light and insurance bills for a 
beer hall. 

It seems that during the °40’s, the 
school board constructed a two-room 
schoolhouse on the outskirts of town 
on land donated by the owner of a 
brick and tile company. Population 
shifts caused the school to be closed 
down but the board agreed to keep up 


minimum insurance and electricity 
payments on the building because; a * 
church group was using it as a meet- 
ing hall. 

The church group ‘apparently aban- 
doned the building several years ago, 
but regular light and insurance bills 
kept coming in and the school board 
continued to pay them. 

Then, recently, the bill, which had 
been 75¢ each month, jumped up to 
$13. A little startled, Business Man- 
ager Harold DeMent went to investi- 
gate. He found the “school” door 
locked. Peering inside, he noticed a 
juke box and refrigeration equipment 
of the kind usually used by bars. 

DeMent called the man who had 
originally donated the property and_ 
learned, sure enough, that the build- 
ing was now being used as a beer hall. 
It seems that the original agreement 
called for the land to revert back to 
the company when the school board 
was finished using it. Since the build- 
ing, erected by the schools, belonged 





Too good to miss... 


Kept hopping ... Henry C. Battles, city clerk in Rutland, Vt., is really being 
kept hopping by the schools. Battles, who is purchasing agent for the city, 
was asked to obtain a dozen bullfrogs for use in junior high school science 
classes. “They ask me to buy bullfrogs, so I get them bullfrogs,” Battles 
lamented. “But when / went to school, I had to provide my own bullfrogs.” 


Kept busy 


Three students in Maryland’s Prince Georges County are being 


kept busy this spring, by court order. The three admitted puncturing the 
tires of a school bus by putting nails under them. Judge R. Lee Van Horn 
sentenced the three to spend one Saturday each month until June, cleaning 


a school bus apiece. 


Kept off ... Pity poor David Mayhew, a high school senior in Windsor, Vt. 
David, who is 17, grew a moustache three years ago. Nobody seemed to 
mind it then, but recently David was suspended from school by Principal 
Ronald Torrey, when he refused to shave off the moustache. The school 
board supported Principal Torrey’s clean-shaven edict and David had to 
give up his three-year-old pride and joy. David attributed the sudden atten- 
tion to his moustache to a recent rash of beatnik beards and sideburns 
sported by other students at the school. 


Kept out ... Concerned over the lack of rapport between the taxpayers and 
educators in Vermont, the state education board met with Governor Robert 
Stafford to discuss “a proposal for putting the state board more closely in 
touch with opinion around the state.” In a first move in that direction, the 
meeting was closed to the press and the public. No sense in complicating 
the meeting by hearing public opinion. 





Fast, Big Volume 

























































Wet Pick-up from 
All 
Floors 


Saves labor... Saves time... Does it better, faster. 


Where recovery of water, suds, any liquid from floors is 
the job, here are two simple solutions to the problem. 


1. Purchase a Super Model BP-2 or Model RS-1 heavy duty 
suction cleaner and the new Super Squee-Zee 30 attachment 
designed to fit both Super Models, or 


2. If you already own a Super Model BP-2 or RS-1, as many 
do, simply buy the low priced Squee-Zee 30 attachment. 


Either way you really get two units for the price of one— 
a@ Super cleaner and a big volume wet pick-up machine. 


Super Squee-Zee 30 consists of a 30’’ neoprene 
rubber blade mounted in a metal frame, a suction 
chamber, 1%” hose, an adjustable handle and two 
metal plates by which the Squee-Zee 30 is attached 
to the transport handle of the cleaner. 


The wide, capacious suction chamber avoids the 
small orifice bottle-neck and gives faster, drier 
pick-up—takes up water as fast as the operator 
can walk. 


The adjustable handle Fv agewe easy use by any 

' operator tall or short. The rear mounting avoids 
wheel marks and permits the operator to use the 
pressure necessary for low places in the floor. The 
unit can be attached and detached without tools 
—hands only—in minutes. Write for catalog and 
data, or ask your local Super distributor. 


“Once Over Does I” 


SUPER service’ 
Power Suction Claanare + Quality Fleer Machines 


SINCE 319131 
“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES” 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 


















1959 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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to the land, the owner had simply 
leased it to a proper tenant. The mat- 
ter of who was paying the light and 
insurance bills was never raised. 

The Galena Park board, apprised of 
its stake in the state’s liquor business, 
immediately disassociated, voting 
unanimously that it didn’t own the 
land, the building or the light bill. 

And thus, alas, ended the town’s 
unique distinction of being the only 
school board in the nation that was 
operating a genuine, dyed-in-the-wool, 
educational emporium, better known as 
a beer hall. 


ce memati 


Curriculum changes due 
in Pennsylvania schools 


The first curriculum changes of ma- 
jor proportions in 30 years will be in- 
troduced in Pennsylvania’s junior high 
schools next September. The seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades are included. 

Major changes indicated by Charles 
H. Boehm, state superintendent of 
public instruction, include drastic cuts 
in the so-called minor subjects, includ- 
ing art, music, shop and practical arts. 
Emphasis will be placed on academic 
courses including foreign languages. 
Health education will be taught as a 
part of existing science classes. 

At the. present time junior high 
school students take four major cours- 
es—including mathematics, English, 
science and social studies—and an art 
course, a music course and two days 
of practical arts, each year. 

Boehm termed the minor subjects 
a “fragmentation which has not served 
in the best interests of the students.” 
He indicated his belief that talented 
students would be able to complete 
the requirements of the new curricu- 
lum in two years, leaving an extra 
year for more intensive study. 
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Tapes exchanged by schools 
to improve language courses 


Three New York State high schools 
are participating in an exchange of 
tape-recorded foreign language con- 
versations in an effort to improve their 
course offerings. 

The program, inaugurated last 
spring by schools in Centereach, a 
New York City suburb, and two towns 
near Buffalo—Lackawanna and North 
Tonawanda—has resulted in improved 
pronunciation of Spanish and French 
at the schools, along with increased 
interest in the courses. 

The program was started by Cen- 
tereach’s audio-visual director, Ber- 
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HeyWoodite Won't Burn—Won't Stain—Won't Break 


For free catalog, 


This dramatic demonstration proves that HeyWoodite is fireproof. 
In a recent school fire where the building was gutted, the only 
thing which could be salvaged was the HeyWoodite furniture. The 
desks and chairs required only washing before they were again 
ready for use. 


write: 





Because HeyWoodite is virtually indestructible, it saves your school 
system substantial sums in maintenance year after year. Available WAKEFIELD 
in chair seats and backs, desk tops and tablet arms, HeyWoodite ee \ 
solid plastic with TrimLine lifetime chrome frames is your EST. 1826 


; HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
soundest investment for long run economy. Schoo! Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan 


Entirely Eliminates Refinishing Costs 
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nard Hanley. Students at Centereach 
recorded, in French, a tape telling 
about themselves, their school and 
their area. This tape was sent out to 
the two other schools. Students there 
replied with taped statements of their 
own. 

In agreeing to participate in the ex- 
change program, Lackawanna High 
School Teacher Mrs. John Gormley 
wrote Hanley: “Thank you for sug- 
gesting this. It is making the students 
watch their pronunciation . . . try to 
improve their speech, and at the same 
time their interest is increased.” 

Centereach hopes to expand its 





program almost immediately, so that 
tapes can be sent to schools around 
the nation and, possibly, overseas, too. 


<td) cane: pamenanmmenarai 


After-hours religious 
training out of schools 


The New Jersey State Department 
of Education has ruled that public 
school buildings may not be used for 
religious instruction, even after school 
hours. 

In a report to the East Paterson, 











...about towel service 
for school buyers 


Towel consumption goes up as the quality of the towel you 
buy goes down. But no matter how good the quality, there 
will be towels wasted unless the dispensing is controlled. 


MOSINEE TURN-TOWLS have proved in hundreds of 
school washrooms that they will cut towel consumption from 
40% to 50%. That means a lower cost for a better quality 
towel and for better towel service. 


It means less loading of cabinets...fewer waste towels to 
handle for custodians...fewer towels to store during the 
school year. Holds down maintenance cost. 


WIth 
Sulbelroke Tourela- 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 

1082 West Mason Street, 
GREEN BAY @® WISCONSIN 
A Subsidiary of Mosinee Poper Mills Co. 
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N. J., school board, the state body 
said it based its opinion on court de- 
cisions holding it illegal to use schools 
for religious training. The local board 
had been planning to lease the high 
school after hours. 

The dispute arose when several 
board members raised the constitu- 
tional question of religious use of the 
school buildings. Many local clergy- 
men agreed that the schools should 
not be used, pointing out that the 
churches had adequate facilities of 
their own. 

Proponents of using the schools for 
religious training stated that having 
the sessions as soon as school was dis- 
missed would encourage youngsters to 
attend. 
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New bus mirrors 
protect school children 


New safety mirrors that enable 
school bus drivers to see within inches 
in front of their buses have been in- 
stalled on all school buses in Rocky 
Ford, Colo. 

Small children, disregarding safety 
precautions, frequently dash in front 
of the bus as they are leaving the ve- 
hicle. A fatal accident occurred in 
May, 1958, when a small girl ran 
across the road as she left the bus. 

The new mirrors are installed on 
the right side of the vehicle so as to 
enable the driver to see objects in front 
of the bus a foot above the ground 
and within inches of the hood. 

With the new equipment, devel- 
oped about a year ago, the driver can 
determine quickly whether any child 
is near the bus before he continues on 
his route. 





Civic-drive printing 
curbed in schools 


Duplicating machines in the New 
Canaan, Conn., schools were with- 
drawn from civic battles by a ruling 
of the school board. Henceforth they 
may be used only to turn out material 
dealing with “legitimate educational 
matters.” 

The question of use of the school 
equipment became a major issue in a 
battle over the location of a railroad 
station in the town. A group of parents 
in one school used a duplicating ma- 
chine to print handbills opposing the 
proposed location on the basis of dan- 
ger to children in a nearby school. 
The proposal was defeated. 

It has been customary in New Ca- 
naan for the schools to duplicate and 
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This dramatic demonstration proves that HeyWoodite has the ig 4 aks ee 
highest impact resistance. Molded under extreme heat and pressure, , aha 
HeyWoodite is a high density material with a smooth, permanent 

surface and uniform strength and color throughout. 


Because HeyWoodite is virtually indestructible, it saves your school TTA" Telely 
system substantial sums in maintenance year after year. Available WAKEFIELD 
in chair seats and backs, desk tops and tablet arms, HeyWoodite , 
solid plastic with TrimLine lifetime chrome frames is your dab 2 


" HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
soundest investment for long run economy. School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan 


Entirely Eliminates Refinishing Costs 
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how to 
be sure 


your new 
LANGUAGE LAB 


will be really complete 


m IN EQUIPMENT 


m IN TEACHING METHODS 


MRI... and only MRI... gives you 


e Simplest Equipment 
e Higher Fidelity 
e PLUS Vital Educational Services 


Are type of equipment, ease-of-use and fidelity 
your primary considerations? Then, MRI ranks 
first .. . because MRI equipment is found in more 
schools, with an unmatched record of proven 
teaching success. It’s true for 10 or 10, stu- 
dents, using the new MRI Tape Magazine, tape 
reels, or the simplest of all, the NEW MRI Mag- 


netic Disc. 


But equipment is not the whole story. MRI is 
also first with tested educational services, giving 

ou basic methodology of language labmanship 
for maximum teaching effectiveness. MRI... 
and only MRI... can provide this valuable 
information, derived from its nationally-con- 
ducted seminars. 


MRI’s Building Block Concept keeps cost lower 
today . . . and tomorrow . . . by minimizing ex- 
pansion and conversion costs as your program 
grows. 


Plan and build your Language Laboratory with 
MRI’s experienced help and comprehensive 
services. For complete information and helpful 
brochures, write or phone today. 





MAGNET Ronn widusrRics 


A subsidiary of Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 
World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York ll, N. Y. 
MRI Language specialists available in your area for consultation. 























over a decade 
fob Mur: Ualener-ter= 
laboratory 


experience 





e ALgonquin 5-7250 
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distribute material tor Parent-Teacher 
and other groups, in behalf of school 
bond votes and similar matters. 

In the future school duplicating ma- 
chines will be used for outside groups 
only with the specific approval of 
either the school principals or of the 
superintendent. 


re ee nde 


Attending PTA dinners ruled 
in line of duty by court 


Attending PTA dinners falls within 
the line of duty of educators, accord- 
ing to the New Jersey State Supreme 
Court. 

The Court upheld a lower court de- 
cision awarding compensation to a 
school superintendent who suffered a 
heart attack while speaking before one 
of his local PTA’s. 

The court let stand an award of 
$5,782 to Superintendent Warren J. 
McClain of Woodbury, N. J. The chal- 
lenge to the original decision was 
based on the presumption that the din- 
ner was a “social” evening. 


ene eee 


Student funds must be spent, 
attorney general rules 


Montana Attorney General Forrest 
H. Anderson has declared it improper 
for a school board to accumulate an 
investment fund from extra-curricular 
activity fees paid by students. 

The ruling came as a result of a 
protest lodged against one board that 
had accumulated more than $7,500 in 
this manner. “Funds accumulated by 
assessment of fees from students are 
school funds and are impressed with 
a trust,” Anderson ruled. 

“Such a fund should be used for 
the specific purpose for which the fee 
was paid. Building up a fund for in- 
vestment is not [such] a purpose.” 

The attorney general acknowl- 
edged, however, that a class or group 
of students may accumulate a fund 
to be spent for a particular purpose in 
a later year. 


ee ae 


Utah governur ties school 
support to cost of living 


Governor George D. Clyde of Utah 
has suggested that the Federal Cost of 
Living Index be tied to state support 
to local school programs in much the 
same way that some industries have 
tied it to salaries. 

The governor stated that Utah’s 

continued on page 44 
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HeyWoodite Won't Stain—Won't Burn—Won't Break 


For free catalog, 


This dramatic demonstration proves that HeyWoodite’s non-porous write: 


surface has positive stain resistance. Molded under extreme heat 
and pressure, HeyWoodite has the same strength, the same high 
density and color throughout. Surfaces and edges have permanent 
smoothness and uniformity. 












Because HeyWoodite is virtually indestructible, it saves your school ; > 
: : , HEYWOOD- 
system substantial sums in maintenance year after year. Available WAKEFIELD. 
in chair seats and backs, desk tops and tablet arms, HeyWoodite 
lid plastic with TrimLine lifeti hi fi i r 
solid plastic with TrimLine lifetime chtome frames is you H 000. WANED ee 


soundest investment for long run economy. * School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michs 
f t 


Entirely Eliminates Refinishing Costs 
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FREE-WAY SEATING .. . safe, 
nothing to straddle, trip, or 
step over. Pedestal seat sup- 
port set to side to allow com- 
plete leg freedom. Backs 
provide comfort. Individual 
seats facilitate orderliness. A 
perfect solution for adult 
activities, too—such as P.T.A. 
meetings, banquets, club 
meetings. 
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FREE-WAY SWIVEL CHAIRS... 
mean instant, complete and 
orderly conversion. A lunch- 
room becomes an assembly 
room as one row of seated 
people simply swivel their 
chairs 180°. With Sieo, 
everybody gets to see, hear 
and participate in perfect 
comfort. 





..2 


FREE-WAY COMFORT ... in 
correct posture, lower cost, 
360° easy-swivel stools or easy 
chair formed seats. There’s a 
choice of materials in formed 
seats; rugged, lightweight, 
easy-to-clean molded plastic or 
contoured wood. 























FREE-WAY AISLES .. . can’t 
disappear; are always open for 
full, smooth traffic flow. Sico’s 
fixed dimension seating gives 
a fair share of space to every- 
body. That’s why it’s so easy 
to maintain complete control 
in comfort—always! 
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ee FREE-WAY HANDLING .. . steel 
or torsion bar eases table open or 
0's closed—safely and quickly 
ves with no locks, latches, or 
ry- hinges to pinch fingers, trap 
= dirt, or catch clothing. Less 


than 30 inch closed width lets 
you. breeze through doors on 
swivel casters, swish away a 
room full of tables in minutes. 
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For the first time— ANYWHERE-— Sico has pro- 
duced the ultimate solution to seating-space 
problems—full free-way seating combined 
with complete, efficient and modern comfort. 


Sico’s free-way seating means the end of 
disorder and discomfort by giving comfortable 
chair seating in one portable folding chair- 
table unit. 


Well suited for all school levels, the Sico 
Model TC-65 Table combines convenience and 
comfort with the space saving, clutterless fea- 
tures of fixed dimension seating. 


What a space saver in action! Now you can 
comfortably seat 12 at a 10 foot table—2 more 
than at ordinary tables with loose chairs. And, 
it allows you free-way-like aisle space, too. 
You get freer movement and at the same time 
can have more tables per room. 


Just a flick of the chair and the Sico TC-65 
Table converts from cafeteria to auditorium 
or assembly use. Either row turns to the 
direction of activity. When you want space— 
fast—fold them up and free-wheel them out 
of the way for gymnasium, dancing or other 
activities. 


This chair-table can really take it! Its entire 
14 gauge unitized steel frame is electric-arc 
welded for one-piece rigidity. Built to last a 
lifetime, the frame will withstand 2 4 tons load, 


Sico’s exclusive Model TC-65 Table is fully 
guaranteed for 10 years. 


Get complete information on the Sico Model TC-65 
a or on the complete line of Sico tables today. 
rite: 


SICO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
5215 Eden Avenue South 
Minneapolis 24, Minnesota, Dept. 502 





There’s a SICO table for every school seating need. 





See the new Sico TC-65 chair-table combination and the complete line 
of Sico tables at the AASA convention booths 1125-1129. 
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present school aid formula was ade- 
quate to handle growth in district size 
because it is influenced by the number 
of students served. By adding the ad- 
ditional factor of inflation, he sug- 
gested, the formula could become a 
permanent one that would eliminate 
annual debates and pressures over 
school finance. 

Under the governor’s plan, when the 
cost of living went up, state aid would 
go up, too. When living costs dropped, 
state aid to schools would presumably 
drop at the same time. 

“Increases in teacher salary above 


those provided by the cost-of-living 
factor, would be entirely related to 
merit and would not be automatic as 
under the present policy,” Governor 
Clyde explained. 
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New report cards 
put students on level 


A new report card developed in 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., is classifying ev- 
ery student by achievement levels in 
each individual subject. Teacher rec- 








the MARK VI-M py ZOOMAR 
for EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


A New Manually Controlled Zoom Lens 


For televising science demonstrations, assembly programs, social 
studies lessons, art courses, sports or any other activities the 
ZOOMAR MARK VI-M permits the cameraman to work with maximum 


flexibility in limited space. 


Add a third dimension and dramatic impact to your audio-visual presentation! 

FEATURES: 6:1 zoom range « sharp « brilliant » compact « light weight 

ZOOMAR also offers the MARK IV and MARK VI Remote Controlled Lenses. 
ALL ZOOMAR MARK SERIES LENSES FIT ANY VIDICON CAMERA. 


Whether you now have or contemplate installation of television facilities, 
ZOOMAR will be pleased to arrange a free demonstration through your own 


ETV Equipment Supplier. 


For literature and demonstration write Dept. ScM 
ymekek 0:4. man nes 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH 


PRECISION OPTICS 
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ommendations and tests will be used 
to determine levels. Designations such 
as honors group, above average group, 
average, etc., will be used. 

A student will receive a grade 
within his group, so that a given stu- 
dent may receive an 80 in the honors 
group in English and be doing better 
work in that subject than in mathemat- 
ics, where he is getting an 85 in an 
average group. 

Final course grades will be based 
on tests given at the end of 20, 30 and 
40 weeks and a final examination. 
Tests given after 10 weeks of school 
are being disregarded as insignificant. 

The card will also have an area for 
recommendations to parents on ways 
in which their children can be helped. 
Junior High School Principal Peter R. 
Gugino chairman of the parent- 
teacher committee that devised the 
new card, called it “a measuring de- 
vice to send a message home.” 
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High school failures 
spur Texas students 


A rash of failing grades in San An- 
tonio, Tex., high schools, has brought 
students and parents up short. Almost 
37% of the 11,631 students in 13 
public and private schools received at 
least one failing grade. In one school 
—Brackenridge High School—54.8% 
of the students failed at least one 
subject. 

The failing grades were registered 
at the end of the first marking period. 
Teachers and school principals said 
they welcomed the publicity caused 
by the failures because, they hoped, 
it would spur students to work hard- 
er during the rest of the year. 

Football season, television and own- 
ership of cars were given a principal 
share of the blame for the high num- 
ber of failures. The principal of the 
Brackenridge school calculated that 
the combination of after-school jobs, 
Thursday night football games, and 
“just not applying themselves,” were 
the major causes. 

Students asked about the situation 
were much more realistic and to-the- 
point: “We’re just not studying hard 
enough,” was the general explana- 7 
tion. 


ee ee ne 


New board sweeps clean, 
shakes up district 

The latest educational eruption in | 
the Pennsylvania coal mine area comes 
from Redstone Township, where an = 


election caused the former minority 
continued on page 49 
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Would you cheat a child?... 








HE FIGURES clearly indicate 
that in all too many instances 
we are not practicing what we 
know in equipping our schools. As a 
result, America is failing in its obli- 
gations to great numbers of school 
children. We're cheating them during 
the most formative years of their lives. 

Records show that far too many of 
our children are leaving the elemen- 
tary grades with observable, prevent- 
able physical defects. These defects 
carry on through the upper grades 
and often through life. . . some with 
devastating results. 

Superintendents and other school 
planners are not to blame. For the 
matter is often taken right out of 
their experienced hands in the hys- 
teria that accompanies a crisis in edu- 
cation like the one that exists today 
—the most serious in our history. 

What are the factors that contrib- 
ute to the causes of these defects? 
Why is the rate of preventable de- 
fects higher in the elementary grades? 
Why should you, as an educator or 
a business executive in a school sys- 
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Many children are paying 
a shocking price 
for our complacency. Why? 





tem, be concerned? What can we do} 
to prevent these defects? Why aren't} 
more parents alarmed? ' 

Is it because education is every.| 
body’s business? Yes. But also because 
too many people refuse to take a} 
realistic look at the facts. And when] 
they do someone heedlessly says, “If 
didn’t have this or that when I went] 
to school and I did all right,” or “Let's 
cut out the frills in education.” 

You have seen this happen in your 
own community all too often. It isa] 
form of false austerity, without regard} 
to reason or consequences. 

Let’s put the spotlight on the sub. 
ject. Simply stated, the classroom fac. 
tors that are the biggest culprits are: 
improper seating, improper lighting 
improper placement of working ma 
terials, in the order named. 

Improper seating and improper 
lighting are inexcusable, for both 
good seating and good lighting are 
readily available. Improper placement 
of working materials is largely the 
result of improper seating. 

Just consider for the moment the 
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furniture you personally use in your 
ofice or that which is prevalent to- 
day among business people. Then 
compare it with some of the furniture 
in our schools. 

Posture is important. Sight con- 
servation is important. Scientific re- 
search has been profitably applied to 
these problems. Yet, the figures clearly 
indicate that we are not taking the 
scientific advances into consideration, 
in all too many instances, when we 
purchase school equipment. 

If your chair swivels to give easy 
access and egress, if it’s formed to fit 
your back . . . shouldn’t a child be 
given these advantages, too? The best 
of today’s school furniture incorpo- 
rates these features. 

Furniture hewed out of solid wood 
and bolted to the floor may have been 
good enough in the good old days. It 
was quiet, because it stayed put. But 
modern methods of teaching and 
learning require furniture that can be 
moved. Shall we sentence a child to 
sit for 15,000 hours* in a kitchen- 
type chair that he must scrape to turn, 
push back to get up — when modern 
research makes it possible to mini- 
mize noise in movable school furni- 
ture? Of course not! 

How about the angle of a child's 
desk-top? Dials on telephones are sci- 
entifically placed at just the right 
angle for you to dial easily. Drawing 
boards in our design studios and in 
industry are easily adjustable to just 
the right slant for more efficient, ef- 
fective work. Instruments in our 
modern planes are positioned to make 
teading easy. But millions of school 


*Time spent seated by average student, kindergarten through college. 


































children are denied the benefit of 
desk tops that can be adjusted to 
different slopes for reading, writing, 
or drawing. Why? 

America is educating her children 
for tomorrow's challenges . . . not 
yesterday's. Our children are growing 
taller; let’s give them school furniture 
that can be raised and lowered to 
meet individual needs. Let’s give 
them a place to sit down and learn 
to the best of their abilities. Just as 
we provide those in industry with 
tools that bring out their best. 

A seat back of molded plastic that 
fits a child’s body, flexes when he 
moves, reduces restless wiggling, dis- 
traction from studies and disturbances 
that upset him and the rest of the 
class is mot a frill. A desk top that 
slopes to help him see better, work 
better is mot a frill. The child denied 
such advantages as these pays com- 
pensation with his body, his eyes, his 
mind. The toll, of course, is highest 
in the formative elementary years. 

Why aren’t more parents alarmed? 
Many aren't aware of the shocking 
truth; others are just complacent. But 
the vast majority put their trust in 
school officials, and rightly so, to see 
that the proper school equipment is 
purchased. 

Moral: School furniture is the most 
important single item you purchase 
affecting the physical and intellectual 
development of children. When the 
time comes to buy it, don’t think of 
what you had, or of your investment 
in furniture as such . . . think of 
America’s investment in its children. 


TEACHER’S PRIDE? or TEACHER’S PROBLEM 
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Study-Centers give students a lift for life. Eliminate posture problems of old-fashioned furniture, 


Physical and intellectual development of students starts with classroom furniture. 
Good furniture means a good start! Poor furniture = problems! It’s that simple. 
The American Seating Study-Center—which has been acclaimed by 
school authorities, teachers, and parents alike for promoting good posture— 
costs less than a penny a week more than ordinary school furniture. 

Insist on it for your school. Send for our free ‘‘Facts’’ booklet. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SCHOOL, CHURCH, AUDITO 


AMERICAN 
a) —F 8 ee 


STADIUM, THEATRE, HOSPITAL, AND TRANSP@ 
TATION SEATING; FOLDING CHAIRS AND TAS 
The standard by which all public seating is measured Seudy-Center is a trademark of the American Seating Com 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


One of a series of public service advertisements currently appearing in 
LIFE, TIME, and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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faction to become the majority. In one 
fell swoop, the new board: 


ws Demoted an assistant supervising 
principal to a safety education teacher. 
gw Removed the athletic director from 
his job and assigned him to teaching 
history. 

w Eliminated the job of junior high 
school principal, assigning the incum- 
bent to a teaching position. 

g@ Fired the truant officer and ruled 
that the supervising principal must 
take on the job as one of his activities. 
The supervising principal was also as- 
signed to supervise bus schedules and 
must report to the high school princi- 
pal every day. 

@ Removed the teacher who was act- 
ing as faculty manager of athletics and 
gave the job to the high school princi- 
pal. 

m Changed the combination on the 
school’s safe and gave it solely to a 
school board clerk. 

The new board said all the actions 
were taken in the interests of “econ- 
omy.” The former administration had 
reduced the school debt from $300,- 
000 to about $24,000 in a four-year 
period. 

In making known its decisions, the 
board voted to send letters to the af- 
fected teachers and administrators of- 
fering a public hearing. We await the 
outcome, eagerly. 





Foot loose 


They may be taking the foot 
out of football, but it seems to 
be having a revival in the 
schools. Witness the following: 

In Richland, Wash., the PTA 
sponsored a free foot clinic. The 
mothers examined 620 feet on 
310 children, looking for health 
problems. 

In Innsbruck, Austria, the 
feet are used to get to school. 
While parents in this country 
worry about rocky paths over 
open lots, the Austrian students 
are being taught about ava- 
lanches, so they can skip over 
them on their way to school 
this winter and spring. 

And back in this country, 
Teacher Rudy Ramos, of Van 
Nuys, Calif., was dismissed from 
his job when he planted his foot 
firmly on the posterior of a 15- 
year-old student. 

Ramos was also accused in 
court of “assault with a deadly 
weapon,” but Judge Francis A. 
Cochran dismissed the charge, 
saying: “This type of punish- 
ment, if properly applied in our 
schools, might solve some of our 
juvenile delinquency problems.” 
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DAGE MOBILE TV brings studio 
broadcast quality to any classroom 


Broadcast quality equal to that of professional TV studios is achieved 
by the Dage Educational Television System (ETS-1) . . . and it is com- 
pletely mobile! Moves on silent casters through classroom doorways. 
Included in the system is the Dage 320-B series vidicon TV camera and 
console control center. The versatile 700-line resolution camera is 
equipped with electronic view- 

finder, hood, four-lens turret and 

tripod. It gives excellent picture 

quality, even of microscopic 

materials. Attractive console contains 

video monitors, camera controls, 

sync generator power supply 

and wave form monitor. Modular 

construction of console makes it 

easy to maintain and operate... 

accommodates optional equipment as 

needed . . . will broadcast on micro-wave for intra- 

school networks. For complete details about the Dage ETS-1 write for 
our free catalog, or request consultation with a Dage representative. 
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2702 West 10th Street, Michigan City, indiena 
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-How the Ford Fund 


Blessed by many—and damned by a few—the Ford Foundation’s Fund 
for the Advancement of Education must be reckoned with 
as one of the most potent forces shaping educational policy in 
America today. Here, in a tape-recorded interview, the Fund’s 
secretary tells what it’s trying to do, how it judges applications for 
money, and what it demands in return. 


= @ & When the Ford Foundation began to plow mil- 
lions into our educational wastelands a few years ago, 
it was greeted with universal praise. Today, a substantial 
section of the educational community takes a less-than- 
enthusiastic view of its work. 

How can you make enemies by giving away money? 
It’s easy, when you establish firm policies as to what 
kind of projects you will support with grants. It’s even 
easier when you are willing—through obstinacy or 
courage—to run head-on into powerful groups that are 
hostile to theories you are backing. 

Educational television is a good case in point. The 
Ford Foundation, and the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education (its main educational arm), have 
poured millions of dollars into projects designed to en- 
courage the use of television as a teaching tool. Profes- 
sional teaching organizations have taken violent excep- 
tion to what they believe is over-emphasis of an instru- 
ment they classify only as an interesting adjunct to 
classroom instruction. 

Television isn’t the only sore-spot. Many competent 
educators feel that the Fund’s criteria for making 
grants are too restrictive, that its officials back only 
those ideas which interest them personally. Others 
challenge the right of a few individuals to dole out tax- 
free “public money.” Still others mumble vaguely that 
“It’s easier to get a million dollars than a thousand.” 

The Fund has its supporters, too. To them, it is just 
what its name implies—a fund for the advancement of 
education. They see it as one of the very few public 
or private forces willing to invest “risk capital” in 
pioneering projects. They point to the debilitating de- 










lay that confronts almost every new idea in education 
before it gains acceptance. (Columbia University re- 
searchers, for example, report that “after an invention 
which is destined to spread throughout the schools ap- 
pears, 15 years typically elapse before it is found in 
3% of the school systems.”) Specific proof is not hard 
to find. New and extremely successful methods for 
teaching foreign languages were developed by the 
Army in World War II. Today, 15 years later, it is 
doubtful whether even 3% of the schools are using 
these proven techniques. 

It is not surprising that the Fund’s most active pro- 
ponents are the impatient people who, galled by delay 
and lack of money, see its millions of dollars as edu- 
cation’s best hope for speedier progress. 


The Fund speaks for itself 


Because of the many myths and misapprehensions 
that have grown up around the name “Ford Founda- 
tion,” SCHOOL MANAGEMENT editors recently inter- 
viewed Philip H. Coombs, secretary of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. Among the questions asked 
in the following article are: 

= What kind of work are you interested in financing? 

= How does a school district go about requesting a 

grant? 

@ What strings are attached? 

= Is it true that the Fund is basically interested 

only in grants of $100,000 and more? 

The answers to these and other vital questions about 
the Fund and its activities are found in the following 
tape-recorded interview. 
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makes a grant 


the Fund for the Ad- 

vancement of Educa- 
tion see as its primary ob- 
jective? What is its main 
target? 
COOMBS: We have felt from the out- 
set that one of the greatest needs of 
American education was for what 
has been called “risk capital.” That 
is, funds, often modest funds, to try 
out a new idea. We have felt all 
along that educational advance- 
ment requires not only larger ex- 
penditures, but a change in the way 
of doing business. In this sense, we 
are in the business of change. We 


O Mr. Coombs, what does 





What is the Ford Foundation? 


The Ford Foundation, established in 1936, is a private non-profit 
corporation. Until 1950, it operated almost wholly in Michigan. The 
Foundation has given more than $1 billion to some 6,000 organizations, 
with more than 90% of that total granted in the last nine years. 

Although the Foundation usually works through existing organiza- 
tions, it has set up and funded 11 new independent groups to carry 
out specific tasks. Four are of particular interest to schoolmen. 

The Fund for Adult Education, White Plains, N. Y., was established 
in 1951 to support the development, testing and introduction of pro- 
grams of adult education, especially in colleges and universities. 

The Educational Facilities Laboratories, 477 Madison Ave, New 
York City, was established in 1958 to sponsor and promote research 
and experimentation aimed at the more efficient construction and use 
of school and college plants and equipment. 

The National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Evanston, Ill., was 
established in 1955 to conduct an annual nationwide competition 


among high school juniors and seniors and award four-year college 
scholarships. 


































Z are giving encouragement and sup- The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 477 Madison Ave., 
port to people in education, at all New York City, was established in 1951 to support studies and experi- 
on levels, who have promising ideas ments to improve school and college education. Better use of teacher 
p- that might make education better. skills, of modern means of communication and modern administrative 
in : practices and improvement of curriculum have been its major concern. 
Q. Let’s assume that the superin- 
rd , 
| tendent of a school system applies 
me for a grant. He says, “I’ve got an 
he idea. I need money to pursue it.” 
1S How can he tell whether his idea 
ng would be acceptable to the Fund? 
call : saab 
é Wat Ce eee art ar “The missing link for American 
cooMBs: The first test of an idea is education is the conversion of 
ay whether it might result in giving research into actual trial. We 
lu- American education a new approach are trying to fill this gap.” 
to some familiar major problem. Is 
ita fresh approach to a central prob- 
lem? Next, we’d ask whether its | 
ns demonstration, in a particular school 4 
la- system, might provide guidance to ; \ 
nat others. So, the first question your IS 
pe superintendent should ask himself is ie? 
| d whether his idea is on the frontier fk : 
1 of education, and would make a dif- be 
ference if it proved successful. m4 
ig? We cannot possibly undertake to 3 
, a provide continuing support for some- . 
thing which has already proved to be 
a good thing or for minor refine- 
ed ments, no matter how desirable. 
Q. How can a man tell if his idea 
put meets these criteria? 
ing COOMBS: There are several ques- 


tions he might ask himself. First: 
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Do I have an idea? Have I thought 
it through so that I am clear as to 
what the idea is? Second: What 
problem am I trying to get at with 
this action I am proposing? We want 
someone to have thought through 
what the problem is and his particu- 
lar proposed approach to getting at 
that problem. And, as I said before, 
we want to be sure it is a basic one. 

The third question ought to be 
this: Is this problem unique to our 
community, or is it shared by many 
other communities? We are inter- 
ested in the second kind of problem, 
because we are a national founda- 
tion concerned with American edu- 
cation generally. 

A fourth question is: Am I simply 
trying to apply, in my community, 
what has already been established 
elsewhere as a good thing to do or 
is this a fresh approach to the prob- 
lem? We think that every school sys- 
tem ought to be on the lookout for 
really good ideas that have been 
demonstrated by others. But they 
should do this at their own expense, 
as part of the normal procedure of 
improving their schools. We are in- 
terested in the creative approach 
that needs testing for the benefit of 
all schools. 


Q. Do you evaluate the source of an 
idea, as well as the idea itself? 

COOMBS: That’s the fifth question, 
and this is a rather subtle, but ter- 
ribly important, one in determining 
the success of any endeavor: Are 
the conditions in my school system, 


and in my community, reasonably 
favorable to trying out this ap- 
proach? Is the “climate” right? 
This means, certainly, that you have 
to have leaders in the school who 
believe that the idea is worth trying 
and are willing to give it leadership. 
The board has to be favorable. 
Enough teachers must be. And the 
community has to be favorable to 
the idea of trying a new approach. 


Q. Let’s forget the local school dis- 
trict for a moment, and consider 
another kind of applicant. Suppose 
a college professor, or a man work- 
ing on his doctorate, wants to con- 
duct a survey on a subject that is 
important to all educators. Educa- 
tion will profit. He proposes to go to 
100 school districts around the coun- 
try to study this problem. This is a 
research problem—a research proj- 
ect. It may very well end up only as 
an article, or a dissertation. Is this 
at all attractive to the Fund? 


CooMBs: This probably would not 
be attractive. Not because it isn’t 
important to do, but the missing link 
for American education is the con- 
version of such research into actual 
trial. We are trying, as best we can, 
to fill this gap between research and 
what, in industry, you would call the 
pilot plant operation. That is, we’re 
trying it out in practice to see if it 
really works. 

Q. Aren’t you drawing a very fine 
line? 

COOoMBs: Let me give you an actual 
example that will illustrate the con- 


WHO ARE THE EVALUATORS? 


_ When an idea or request for a grant is sent to the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, it is evaluated by that organization’s staff 
members. The question has been raised: “Who are these people who 
can sit in judgment on our ideas and decide whether or not to hand 
out money?” Mr. Coombs’ answer to that query, follows: 

“Our staff—and it is a very much smaller staff than is popularly as- 
sumed—is made up of generalists, rather than specialists. We don’t, 
for example, have a person who is an expert in fifth grade arithmetic 
teaching and we don’t want one. We don’t even think of ourselves 
as pigeon-holed between elementary, secondary or graduate educa- 


“We think one of the problems of American education is that it 
has become too subdivided and too separated from itself. We have 
people, for example, who have had experience in college administra- 


trast between these two ways of ap- 
proaching a problem. Take the prob- 
lem of rural schools. We all know 
that they have a very special set of 
problems. If a university came to us 
and said, “We would like to estab- 
lish an Institute of Rural Education 
to probe into the problems of rural 
schools and do general studies of the 
problems,” we would be inclined to 
turn it down. It might be a good 
thing to do—I’m not denying that— 
but this is not our dish. If, on the 
other hand, someone representing a 
group of rural schools in Colorado 
came to us and said, “We run some 
rural schools. We are unhappy with 
our situation. We have some ideas 
about how to improve them and 
would like to try them,” then we 
would be very much interested. In 
fact, we made a grant in Colorado 
to do just this with over 20 rural 
schools. We made a similar grant in 
New York State. 

In short, we are not interested 
merely in having problems studied, 
as important as this is; we would like 
to support actions that hold promise 
of helping to solve the problem. And 
we assume that school people who 
are energetically attacking an im- 
portant problem, are also analyzing 
and studying that problem in the 
process. 


Q. Are there any other criteria you 
apply, any other questions an appli- 
cant should ask himself? 


COOMBs: I would say there is one 
other. That is: Am I prepared, right 
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tion. Most of us on the staff have done some teaching, either in schools 
or at the college level. Our subjects ranged from psychology to eco- 
nomics to literature, but we don’t collect people on a subject-matter 


basis. 


“We try to get people who have broad experience, analytical 
ability and objectivity—people who don’t bring a narrow, doctrinaire 
position to the job. | am convinced that one of the main reasons | was 
hired in the first place was because | had not grown up in the educa- 
tional profession. | had taught, but it was economics. 


“| don’t mean to imply that we don’t have any judgments or convic- 
tions about education. We do. But we find them constantly growing 
with new insights. We get these largely outside of our office. We get 
refreshed and educated by traveling around and talking to people 
and looking at situations. Fortunately, most of our contacts are with 
people who have ideas, who are steamed up and are doing something 
about them. They are the ones who educate us and shape our thinking 


on education.” 


from the outset, to follow my own 
project as critically and objectively 
as I can, to evaluate how it works, 
and to share my results freely with 
other school systems? 


Q. Suppose a man comes to you 
with a good idea, but you look at 
his district—the environment from 
which he has come—and you know 
it will never work there. What do 
you do then? 


COOMBS: Well, we can’t make our- 
selves political or sociological ex- 
perts on every community. If this 
idea has been put forth with the sup- 
port of the school board—and we 
always want to make sure that the 
school board knows what is going on 
and approves of it—this is pretty 
good evidence that the community 
is not split wide open. So we are nor- 
mally quite willing to go ahead and 
assume that the environment is fairly 
good if the school board itself en- 
dorses its proposal. 


Q. A district comes to you with a 
good idea and you have decided to 
provide funds. Do you ever say, “It 
would be a wise thing to get another 
district doing the same thing at the 
same time,” and then go out and 
seek a district to run a parallel ex- 
periment of the same type? 


COOMBS: We do like to have more 
than one school system attacking 
the problem along somewhat similar 
lines, but we certainly wouldn’t in- 
Sist that they be identical. In fact, it 
is a good idea to attack a problem 
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in a variety of ways, so that you 
don’t get a particular party-line way 
of doing it. We don’t seek school 
districts to try out a particular idea 
—we do seek school districts that 
have ideas, and if some of their ideas 
are directed at the kind of problems 
that we are concerned with, then we 
encourage them to shape them up. 


Let’s say a district has 
QO an idea and wants to 


apply for a grant. 
How should it go about con- 
tacting the Fund? Do you 


have an application form 
that a superintendent can 


use for this purpose? 


COOMBS: We don’t have any appli- 
cation forms. We are very informal. 
I would say that a school district 
that feels it might want to turn to us 
for support ought first to write us a 
letter. It doesn’t have to be a fancy 
letter—it can be an initial contact. 
We can usually tell them, right off, 
whether this is the kind of thing that 
we might be interested in or not. If 
we are interested, then we can ar- 
range for them to give us more in- 
formation, or we can .have one of 
our staff people visit them, or they 
can visit us. : 


Q. What are some of the specific 
areas that you are interested in? 


COOMBS: There are three general 
problem areas that interest us. The 
first has to do with personnel of the 
schools—their recruitment, utiliza- 
tion, working conditions, opportuni- 
ties for growth and advancement. 
This has been our most important 
area of concentration. A second 
category is program, because it is 
the combination of personnel and 
program that really constitutes the 
essence of the educational process. 
Here we are especially interested in 
problems of curriculum. We are 
more concerned with the total cur- 
riculum than any one subject, but 
we would define curriculum broadly 
enough to include all of the exposure 
to learning that a student has. For 
example, we are concerned about 
the “lockstep” in education because 
it holds some back and pushes others 
too fast. Likewise, we are interested 
in such things as independent study, 
tape teaching, televised instruction 
—as means of improving the quality 


“We do like to have more than one school system attack- 
ing a problem, but not necessarily in the same way.” 











“There are no strings attached to a grant except the tacit 
one that you do what you say you are going to do.” 


and depth of learning. The third 
category is somewhat harder to de- 
fine. It is the relationship of the edu- 
cational system to society. Here, for 
example, you get into problems such 
as the economics of education. How 
do you finance education? Society 
has to do that. We are concerned 
with equality-of-opportunity in edu- 
cation. This is a broad social matter, 
involving such problems as segrega- 
tion, economic barriers to higher 
education, and so on. 


Q. Let’s say that a district has an 
idea within these areas. You men- 
tioned sending an informal letter. 
Does it matter who sends this let- 
ter? Must it come from the superin- 
tendent? 

COOMBS: No, it doesn’t have to. 
However, since we obviously don’t 
know all the school systems in the 
country, we take much more seri- 


ously a letter which comes from a 
person who is in a position of some 
authority. Teachers are free to write 
to us; we know they are a major 
source of good ideas and we wel- 
come their letters. But one always 
wonders, when the teacher feels that 
he has to send a proposal directly, 
what is wrong with his own school 
system that he cannot communicate 
this to his superintendent. 


Q. What happens when a superin- 
tendent or a board writes a letter? 
Who gets it when his letter reaches 
here? 


COOMBS: The letter goes to an ap- 
propriate staff person in the Fund. 
The first determination he makes is 
whether this idea fits at all within 
our general program lines. If it 
doesn’t, we try to tell the person 
frankly and immediately that we are 
sorry, that this is not something we 





can consider. Though we have no 
sharp organizational lines within our 
own group, frequently one of us will 
be more equipped than another to 
work with a particular proposal. The 
proposal might be addressed to me 
and I might send it over to one of 
my colleagues whom I think knows 
more about this kind of thing than 
I do. Then my colleague will look it 
over. If it has earmarks of promise, 
he will write back and perhaps ask 
for additional information. 


Q. How soon might he write back? 
COOMBS: Usually the letters will get 
acknowledged right away, but they 
don’t necessarily get handled that 
quickly. It may be because we are 
all off traveling. We try to spend a 
good deal of time in the field. Or it 
may be that we want to check into 
this idea, to find out more about 
what is going on in the area. Ulti- 
mately, of course, when a proposal 
is fully developed, it goes to our 
board of directors for approval or 
disapproval. 


a school district were 

to write to you and 
say it wanted $100,000 to 
do something, it would get 
much better and more fa- 
vorable consideration than 
a district that asked for only 
$1,000 or $1,500. 


COOMBs: That is certainly one of the 
myths that is abroad. Let me say 
this as a general statement: We are 


O It has been said that if 


continued on page 110 





CAN A FUND-BACKED PROJECT FAIL? 











One myth about the Ford Fund is that it will not 
allow a project it backs to fail. Mr. Coombs replies: 

“| think the real test of the success: of .an idea is 
whether, some years later, other school systems, with- 
out support from outside, undertake to do something 
similar themselves. This is the acid test. 

“Take the Bay City, Mich., teacher aide project. The 
central idea was very simple. People with special skill 
should be enabled to concentrate on their use and 
leave other duties to people who are not so skilled. 
It’s a simple division of labor. 

“Was the Bay City experiment a failure? Certainly 


not. The fact is that all around the United States to- 
day, there are school systems which—having looked 
at Bay City and a similar experiment in Fairfield, 
Conn.—are, without our knowledge or support, going 
ahead and incorporating somewhat similar approach- 
es in their own systems. 

“Now this, it seems to me, is the final test of 
whether the idea was any good. As to the question of 
whether the Fund ever expects to fail—of course we 
do. | would say that if we picked only projects which 
were so safe they were guaranteed to succeed, we 
wouldn’t be doing our job.” 
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Here’s a “fishing pond” of ideas based upon the successful experience of Clay- 
ton, Mo., with a program to challenge teachers—and students—in all St. Louis 
area high schools, to stretch intellectually. 


=" = © If you have been weighing 
the idea of a summer school for your 
district, consider the advantages that 
can result: 

Your students benefit: All of them 
—slow, average and superior—gain 
from the program, depending upon 
the groups to which you gear it. 

Your teachers benefit: The oppor- 
tunity to observe and participate in 
summer school classes provides in- 
experienced teachers with a valuable 
orientation period before the start of 
regular sessions in September. Sum- 
mer teaching offers experienced 


teachers a means of working at their 
chosen profession on a 12-month- 
year basis. 
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Your curriculum benefits: The 
summer session serves as an ex- 
perimental laboratory in which a 
variety of teaching methods and 
course materials can be tried and 
tested. 

Your recruitment program bene- 
fits: Teacher trainees and graduate 
students in education may be attrac- 
ted to your school system after ob- 
serving classes in operation during 
the summer. 

Add to these advantages one 
non-measurable_ side effect—the 
fact that school plants and facilities 
which generally lay idle during July 
and August can be employed to 
good purpose—and the reason for 





the current nation-wide interest in 
summer programs for schools snaps 
into focus. 


How Clayton did it 


Most of these factors were in- 
volved in the decision to establish a 
1959 summer program in metropoli- 
tan St. Louis, Mo., though stimula- 
tion of superior students was the 
basic idea behind the project. 

Sparked by the enthusiasm and 
drive of Superintendent Francis V. 
Lloyd, Jr., of Clayton Mo., the 
Mark Twain Summer Institute grew 
out of the cooperative efforts of 
its board of directors of prominent 
educators and lay people and other 





Large group instruction 





At one of the summer session’s weekly assemblies, students were addressed 
by Thomas S. Hall, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Washington University. 


Small group instruction 






Mrs. Rosalia Rosenbaum (left), instructor of Russian, listens critically with 
the students to playbacks of their voices made on a tape recorder. 


Student discussion 


All photos courtesy the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 








Members of the English literature class separate into informal groups to 
exchange criticism and make suggestions about each other’s essays. 
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educators and interested citizens in 
the metropolitan St. Louis region. 
Sponsored by the Clayton Board of 
Education, in cooperation with the 
Graduate Institute of Education of 
Washington University, its purposes 
were outlined in the proposal sub- 
mitted to The Danforth Foundation, 
which agreed to finance the project 
for a three-year period: 

= To offer academically able stu- 
dents courses which cannot be 
scheduled in their own schools and 
which will enable them to gain ad- 
vanced standing at the secondary 
and college level. 

= To provide student teachers an 
opportunity to work with master 
teachers in the development of 
methods designed to challenge su- 
perior students. 

= To permit master teachers to as- 
sociate with each other in a com- 
mon venture so that their combined 
abilities, enthusiasms and experi- 
ence may develop new approaches 
in education. 

= To develop a pilot program that 
other areas can follow. 

At the heart of MTSI—which 
ran from June 15 to July 24—was 
the desire to challenge the intellec- 
tually gifted. The courses offered 
were designed to supplement, not 
duplicate, courses of study available 
in other schools in the area. Certain 
other ground rules were established 
before work on the program was 
actively begun. Among them: 

1. The courses offered would not 
be for credit. 

2. The tuition fee would be $40 
for one course (this has been raised 
to $50 for the 1960 summer session). 

3. Scholarship aid would be made 
available for those in need of it. 

4. A corps of master teachers 
would be engaged for the program. 

5. MTSI would have equipment 
beyond the reach of local schools. 

6. The classrooms used would be 
air conditioned. (Most of the people 
involved in MTSI felt that this was 
a critically important factor in the 
program’s success.) 


How students were recruited 


Once the basic framework of the 
summer program was established, 
student recruitment was actively be- 
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gun. Since the success or failure of 
the project depended directly upon 
how well schoolmen in the area 
were acquainted with it, an inten- 
sive public relations campaign was 
mounted first. (See MTSI’s action 
blueprint in column three.) 
Letters of explanation and in- 
formation sheets went out in early 
November, 1958, to all local super- 
intendents, high school principals, 
junior high principals, guidance and 
curriculum directors, college offices 
and other interested persons and 
organizations. About 1,700 catalogs 
and application blanks and 4,000 
information fliers were distributed 
by the first week of December. In 
addition, publicity for the project 


was sought through newspapers, 
magazines, radio broadcasts and 
television. 


Four points about the MTSI pro- 
gram were repeatedly emphasized 
in press releases, talks before inter- 
ested groups and all public an- 
nouncements: 

1. It was open to students from 
all schools—public, private and 
parochial. 

2. The applicant’s race, religion 
and place of residence in the greater 
St. Louis area had no bearing on 
student selection. 

3. Scholarship aid was readily 
available. 

4. A student body that repre- 
sented a true cross section of Ameri- 
ca’s democratic society was sought 
for the project. 


How students were selected 


By the January 15, 1959, dead- 
line, 502 applications had been re- 
ceived from students interested in 
attending the summer program. 
Since MTSI was designed for ap- 
proximately 200, a screening proc- 
ess was established for the selection 
of students. Preference was given to 
those who would be entering the 
11th and 12th grades in September, 
1959. (See chart, page 117, for grade 
levels of students enrolled.) Final 
selection was based upon high 


School academic records, the per- 
sonal recommendations of princi- 
pals, teachers and counselors and 
the results of a screening examina- 
tion held in February. 

The median IQ of the 477 stu- 
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dents (from 82 different high 
schools) who took the screening 
test was 128.6. The median IQ for 
the 234 students (from 63 different 
high schools) finally enrolled in 
MTSI was 136.8. 


Staff recruitment and selection 


Assembling a staff of master 
teachers for MTSI proved to be no 
problem. Local school administra- 
tors recommended their most ex- 
ceptional teachers on request. These 
recommendations, together with ap- 
plications from interested teachers 
and a limited number of other out- 
standing teachers sought directly 
for the MTSI staff, brought the list 
of prospective-staff members to 60 
by mid-December, 1958. Paradoxi- 
cally, at that time the total number 
of student applications received 
numbered only 15. 

Final selection of teachers was 
based upon academic qualifications 
—with specific attention given to 
academic grades and hours devoted 
to the subject matter to be taught, 
success in previous teaching experi- 
ence, professional recognition in 
chosen field, recommendation of 
present superiors and the subjective 
opinion of the MTSI director based 
upon a personal visit to the class- 
room and a personal interview. 

A teacher assignment committee 
examined the credentials and rec- 
ommendations of all prospective 
staff members, selecting those to be 
interviewed further and those to be 
observed in action in the class- 
room. 

Six intern teachers—some with 
previous teaching experience— 
were appointed to assist master 
teachers in English, biology, mathe- 
matics and social science classes. 
These were chosen from those en- 
rolled in graduate courses of educa- 
tion at Washington University. 


Curriculum 


The courses finally offered dur- 
ing last year’s summer session in- 
cluded English composition and lit- 
erature (designed to better prepare 
students for the examination given 
by the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board), Russian, Ger- 

text continues on page 117 





Blueprint for action 


By keeping to a tightly scheduled pro- 
gram, St. Louis schoolmen were able 
to get MTSI off and running with rela- 
tively few unforeseen complications. 
Here is a condensed version of. their 
timetable. 

BEFORE OCTOBER 31 

Initial curriculum planning completed 
by committee working with local edu- 
cators. 2 

Course descriptions prepared for cata- 
log. 

MTSI information flier due at printer. 
BEFORE NOVEMBER 10 

Letters and fliers mailed to superin- 
tendents, principals and PTA presidents 
in area, 

NOVEMBER 11 

Copy for catalog due at printer. 
BEFORE NOVEMBER 30 

Fliers sent to various education associa- 
tions. 

BEFORE DECEMBER 1 


Catalogs and application forms mailed 
to area superintendents, principals and 
guidance counselors. 


DECEMBER 8 
MTSI board meeting. 


BEFORE JANUARY 1 

Preliminary contact with potential staff. 
JANUARY 15 

Final date for return of student appli- 
cations. 

Final date for return of teacher appli- 
cations. 

Tuition aid forms mailed to student ap- 
plicants as requested. 

FEBRUARY 1 

Final date for return of principals’ rec- 
ommendations. 

FEBRUARY 7, 12, 14 

Screening test for applicants at Clay- 
ton H.S. 

MARCH 15 

Notification of status mailed to appli- 
cants accepted, accepted as alternate 
or rejected. 

APRIL 1 

Announcement of tuition aid grants. 
Final arrangements with staff. 

JUNE 13 

Final staff meeting. 


JUNE 15 
Opening day of MTSI program. 


JULY 24 
Final day of program. 
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alif.,a student who fails to attend 
school regularly and punctually is guilty of 
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misconduct—and misconduct can mean suspension 
or expulsion. Here’s how the district carries 
out its stern attendance procedures. 


= =eA year ago, the Salinas, 
Calif., Union High School District 
adopted a student behavior policy 
that attracted nation-wide attention 
(see “How to put teeth in a disci- 
pline policy,” SM, Apr., ’59). Its 
principal feature was the statement 
that it is the duty of a pupil to be 
diligent in study. 

Failure of a student to pursue his 
studies diligently was called mis- 
conduct. A student found guilty of 
misconduct was subject to discipli- 
nary measures that included expul- 
sion from school. (Eleven students, 
among a total of 4,500, were actually 
expelled in 1958-59.) After a full 
year of experience with this policy, 
it is apparent that it works—and 
_works well. 

One way to judge a student’s dili- 
gence in study is to determine 
whether or not he is regular and 
punctual in attendance. It was for 
this reason that the Salinas school 
board recently expanded its student 
behavior policy—at the recommen- 
dation of Superintendent Donald P. 
Shock, who originated it—to in- 
clude the handling of attendance 


and particularly, truancy. The su- 
perintendent enlisted the coopera- 
tion and advice of his staff, the 
Monterey County Counsel’s Office 
and other county law enforcement 
agencies—the district attorney’s of- 
fice, the probation office and juve- 
nile court—in developing the new 
procedures. 


Need for attendance procedures 


Salinas school officials, concerned 
over the number of absences which 
appeared to be unnecessary, asked 
the district’s attendance and welfare 
officer to begin a thorough investi- 
gation. He found that all too often 
there was no valid reason for a stu- 7 
dent’s not being in school. In addi- 
tion, he discovered that some par- 
ents—in the most flagrant cases— 
were prone to write absence excuses 
when requested to do so by their 
children. Such grounds as “head- 
ache,” “not feeling well,” or even “I 
don’t want to go to school today; I 
have a test and I haven’t studied,” 
were frequently encountered. Since 
this last was never given to the school 
as the reason for absence, parents 
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MENT 


The Board of Trustees of the Salinas Union High School 
District adopted a Student Behavior Policy in August, a 
year ago. This policy listed as one of the duties of pupils 
that of being “diligent in study.” One of the ways of judg- 
ing diligence in study is the regular and punctual attend- 
ance by the pupils. 

The Board of Trustees, in cooperation with the Probation 
Officer, District Attorney and in conjunction with its previ- 
ously adopted Student Behavior Policy, sets forth the policy 
and procedure to be followed in attendance matters. This 
is an expansion of its previous student behavior policy. 


Policy Statement 


1. Pupils shall be regular and punctual in attendance. 
The failure of a pupil to be regular and punctual, unless 
excused, shall constitute misconduct. 


2. The parent, guardian, or other person having control 
or charge of any child residing in the Salinas Union High 
School District, between the ages of 8 and 16 years, and 
not otherwise exempted, shall send the child to the public 
full time day school for which the public schools of the 
Salinas Union High School District are in session. 


3. The school district shall take such action as may be 
available to it to enforce the parental duty to compel the 
child’s attendance in school; however, in the event that it 
is demonstrated that parental control is nonexistent or in- 
effective, the school district shall refer the case to the 
properly constituted authorities to place the child under 
supervision and control. 

4. Truancy. 


a. Any child who is absent from school without a valid 
excuse for more than 3 days or tardy for more than 3 days 
shall be reported as a truant. These need not be consecu- 
tive. 


b. Any child who has once been reported as a truant and 


is again absent from school without a valid excuse one or 


more days, or tardy one or more days shall be reported, 
as a truant. 


c. Any child who has been reported truant three times 
shall be deemed to be an habitual truant. 


d. Once a child is declared to be an habitual truant if i 
succeeding year he is again reported as a truant on one'tr 
more days, he shall be deemed to be an habitual truant for 
such succeeding year. 


5. The State school law, Section 12101, fixes the responsi- 
bility of parents regarding school attendance as follows: 
“Each parent, guardian, or other person having control 
or charge of any minor between the ages of eight and six- 
teen years who removes the minor from any city, city and 
county, or school district before the completion of the 
current school term, shall enroll the minor in a public full- 
time day school of the city, city and county, or school dis- 
trict to which the minor is moved.” 


State school law, Section 12454, prescribes the pena 

imposed on parent or guardian for failing to comply 

the school attendance laws as follows: “Any parent, guard- 
ian, or other person having control or —s of any child 
who fails to comply with the provisions of this chapter, un- 
less excused or exempted therefrom, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and is liable, for the first offense to a fine of not 
more than ten dollars ($10), or to imprisonment for not 
more than five days. For each subsequent offen 
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Parents’ Copy of Student Attendance Procedures 


liable to a fine of not less than ten dollars ($10), or more 
than fifty dollars ($50), or to imprisonment for not less than 
five days, nor more than 25 days, or to both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 

6. The following law enforcement agencies will assist the — 
schools: 


a. The District Attorney. 

b. The Probation Officer. 

c. The Juvenile Court. 

7. The following procedure will be followed in truancy 
cases: 

a. The Ist Truancy: 

1) Pupil conference with Principal, Vice Principal or Dean. 
2) Report on truancy conference placed in pupil's file. 

3) Telephone notification to parent by Dean or Vice Prin- 
cipal. 

4) Motes of phone conversation filed in pupil’s folder. 

5) Letter to parent by Dean or Vice Principal stating par- 
ent’s duties about attendance. 

6) District Supervisor contacts parents and reports results 
to school. 

7) Pupil-Counselor conference if necessary. 

8) Nurse-Counselor conference if necessary. 

9) Nurse visits home if health problem prevails. 


b. The 2nd Truancy: 

1) Letfer stating second truancy sent to parents requesting 
parental conference. 

2) Copy of second truancy letter to parent placed in pupil’s 
folder. 

3) Parental conference held including parent, pupil, Vice 
Principal and/or Dean, District Supervisor. 

4) Record of second conference action placed in student's 
folder. 

c. The 3rd Truancy: 

1) Notification sent to supervisor of third truancy. 

2) Case history of truant forwarded to supervisor. 

3) Supervisor requests conference with probation officer. 
4) Case history sent to Probation Office. 

5) District Attorney issues citation against parents. 

6) Probation Officer reports disposition of case to super- 


” visor. 


d. The 4th Truancy: 

1) Supervisor consults with Probation Officer as to further 
legal proceedings to be taken. 

2) Petition to the Probation Dept. drawn by District At- 
torney. 4 
3) Petition presented by Probation Dept. to Juvenile Court. 


e. Further Truancy: a 
All further truancies referred by letter to Probation Bers 
who will take such action as necessary. i 


This information is given to you so that you 
parents are aware of your obligations cat a duties as i im: 
posed by law in connection with attendance in the |; blic 
schools. The schools have the duty imposed on them yl 
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were often placed in the uncomfort- 
able position of making false state- 
ments. 

Many were unaware of the laws 
governing compulsory school at- 
tendance and the penalties they 
could suffer for non-compliance. In 
California, these could amount to a 
fine of $50, imprisonment of the 
parents for 25 days, or both (see 
section five of box, page 59). 


District and students suffer 


The only legally acceptable reason 
for absence in California is illness 
and the schools collect ADA for 
such absence even though the child 
is not present in class. Even with 
this provision, however, the loss of 
ADA revenue from the state because 
of illegal absences had amounted 
to approximately $10,000 in the 
Salinas district during the school 
year 1958-59. But this represented 
only a small portion of the schools’ 
actual losses in teacher time for 
make-up assignments and_ tests 
and in the extra work loads taken 
on by the attendance officer, deans, 
vice-principals as well as the clerical 
personnel. 

Even more important was the ed- 
ucational loss to the student. There 
was no way for him to make up for 
the class discussions he had missed. 

Last September, in a determined 
effort to put a stop to these losses it 
considered unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted, the school board adopted a 
formal program of student attend- 
ance procedures to be followed in all 
the district’s schools. 
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Shortly after the schools opened, 
a digest of the attendance proced- 
ures was read to the students and 
each was given a copy to take 
home (see box, page 59). The com- 
plete procedure was posted in each 
classroom in the district and an- 
nouncements about the new pro- 
gram were carried in newspapers 
and on radio and TV. In this way, 
school officials were assured that all 
students and their parents would be 
fully informed about the program. 


How it works 


The intent of the new attendance 
policy is to concentrate effort on the 
first truancy in the belief that this 
will forestall subsequent ones. 

A truant is defined as any child 
absent or late for more than three 
days without a valid excuse (these 
need not be consecutive ). A number 
of corrective measures are taken 
with the first reported truancy: 
= The principal, vice-principal or 
dean confers with the student and 
enters the report of truancy and the 
results of the conference in the stu- 
dent’s file. 


™ The counselor and the school 
nurse confer to determine whether 
or not a health problem exists. If it 
does, the nurse informs the parents. 
@ The child’s parents or guardians 
are notified of the steps taken and 
a letter outlining their duty regard- 
ing attendance, and the penalty for 
non-compliance, is forwarded to 
them. A copy of it is filed. 

™ The district’s supervisor of at- 
tendance and welfare contacts the 
parents to determine the reasons for 
truancy, the parents’ attitude and 
other pertinent information and re- 
ports his findings to the school. 

Following a second truancy, a 
conference is held with the child, 
the parents, the vice-principal or 
dean, the attendance officer and any 
other school officials the principal 
deems necessary. The same ground 
is covered once again and an at- 
tempt is made to plot a future course 
of action with the parents. 

In the event of a third truancy, 
the county probation officer is con- 
tacted by the attendance supervisor 
and advised about the case of the 
truant. The probation officer calls 
the pupil and parents in to the dis- 






“Attendance is a measure of diligence’”’ 





















trict attorney’s office (in effect, an 
informal citation). The evidence is 
examined for parental delinquency 
and the parents are reminded, once 
again, of their responsibility and li- 
abilities under the law. The proba- 
tion officer then reports back to the 
attendance supervisor and advises 
whether the truant should be re- 
entered in school or referred to the 
district attorney’s office. 

If, despite these corrective steps, a 
child is reported truant for a fourth 
time, the attendance supervisor and 
probation officer consult about fur- 
ther legal proceedings to be taken. 
The probation officer may recom- 
mend family counseling if he thinks 
it will produce regular school at- 
tendance. Or he can request that a 
petition be filed for a juvenile court 
hearing, leaving it to the court to de- 
cide on disciplinary action. 

All other truancy during the 
school year is referred to the proba- 
tion office for action. With the back- 
ing of the juvenile court, the proba- 
tion officer then enforces the regular 
school attendance of the truant. 
Court-approved action which can be 
taken ranges from reprimand to 
commitment to a 24-hour facility 
combining school and treatment. 
(Most of these correctional schools 
are operated by the California Youth 
Authority. Habitual truants can be 
taken from their homes and sen- 
tenced by the court to months or 
years in such institutions. ) 

The Salinas school board is con- 
vinced that these sterner measures 
were necessary to support its earlier 
behavior policy. It took this second 
step in as many years, to impress on 
both students and parents their du- 
ties regarding behavior and school 
attendance. 

In the boards’ view, the public 
school student has responsibilities to 
society. His primary duty while in 
school is to prepare himself for citi- 
zenship—by attending school reg- 
ularly, applying himself diligently 
and conducting himself properly. 
Parents are obliged, morally and 
legally, to send their children to 
school. And the Salinas schools are 
living up to their end of the bargain 
—by seeing to it that every school- 
age child is given every opportunity 
to become a worthwhile, productive 
citizen. End 
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are you spending 


too much— 
or too little—on 


MAINTENANCE ? 


You'll never know until you give your 


own district's program a thorough-going check. That’s what 
Levittown, N. Y.’s schools did. Result: a saving of $50,000 annually 
in maintenance and custodial costs. 


= «= ws Can the average school dis- 
trict save money on maintenance? 
The experience of the District Five 
Schools in Levittown, N. Y., shows 
that it can. 

Last year, Superintendent Fred 
Ambellan persuaded two residents 
—Albert J. Burner, supervisor of 
cleaning standards for the Port of 
New York Authority and Gerard J. 
Riley, executive secretary of the In- 
stitute of Sanitation Management— 
to survey the maintenance opera- 
tions in his district. 

Their study resulted in a $50,000 
cost saving in Levittown’s school 
cleaning and custodial program. 

According to Burner, his Levit- 
town results can be applied by other 
school districts to their own mainte- 
Nance programs in old or new 
buildings. Levittown’s oldest school 
was built only 11 years ago, but the 
survey demonstrated that it is meth- 
od—not school design—that will 
trim cleaning costs. 

Many schools now rely on “rule of 
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thumb” systems to determine custo- 
dial needs. Often these methods re- 
sult in inefficient staffing—unequal 
work loads, overlapping functions, 
dissatisfied employees. The stand- 
ards Burner helped develop can do 
away with such drawbacks in other 
districts. 

But for the re-evaluation to be ef- 
fective, says Burner, there are cer- 
tain ground rules that must be laid 
down and faithfully followed: 

1. The superintendent must at 
all times retain control of the study 
and revision of his district’s mainte- 
nance program. 

2. In larger districts (five or 
more schools) he should appoint a 
coordinator of custodians—usually 
the assistant superintendent of 
buildings and grounds—to super- 
vise the program. 

3. The coordinator sfiould ob- 
serve operations at each school, 
comparing them to the standards set 
in the Levittown survey. 

4. He should meet with the cus- 


todians and principals in each build- 
ing to present recommendations and 
iron out any difficulties that may 
arise in their implementation. 

5. To prove effective, the new 
program must continue to be po- 
liced. The’ coordinator, now the 
standards administrator, has the fi- 
nal say on suggested changes in 
standards or operations. 


How the study was made 


Burner & Riley surveyed the 14 
schools in the system.in order to es- 
tablish a standard approach for 
staffing custodial and cleaning posi- 
tions. Before beginning their exami- 
nations, they divided all operations 
into three categories: 

1. Routine work—daily activities 
which could be scheduled for com- 
pletion at a specific time of the day. 
These comprise the bulk of the 
work load and are the determining 
factor in the staffing of school clean- 
ing and custodial personnel. 

2. Periodic work—activities per- 











formed with lesser frequency, week- 
ly, semi-weekly, bi-weekly or 
monthly, but scheduled for comple- 
tion during a specific period of the 
work day. These jobs are accom- 
plished bit by bit during each work 
day according to an _ established 
daily work routine. 

3. Project work—more exten- 
sive tasks which required a number 
of man. hours for completion, but 
were done less frequently. These are 
not generally scheduled in the daily 
work routine, but are done during 
school closings—Christmas, Easter 
and summer vacations. Included are 
such items as ceiling and wall wash- 
ing, cleaning of light fixtures, win- 
dow cleaning and floor refinishing. 
Since school closings provide more 
than enough time for this work, its 
scheduling is not a determining fac- 
tor in the custodial staffing of 
schools. 


Elements of study 


With their definition of terms es- 
tablished, Burner and Riley began 
with a study of the operations and 
standards in effect at a representa- 
tive school in the system—tEast 
Broadway Elementary, grades K-6. 
Their objective was to establish 
time standards on the basis of the 
way in which work was performed 
—by operation—trather than by a 
cumbersome unit time inventory 
system. In other words, every custo- 
dial and cleaning operation in the 
school was observed, suggestions for 
improvement of methods were 
‘made and only then were new 
work standards set for each job. 

Essentially the study consisted of 
related segments, each developing 
from what had gone before. An 
examination of operations as per- 
formed in the representative school 
came first, followed by the estab- 
lishment of standards for each spe- 
cific job. Covered here were routine 
and periodic cleaning, custodial 
work and a review of project re- 
quirements. 


Classifying areas 


The second stage consisted of the 
classification of areas—the deter- 
mination of square footage and oth- 
er pertinent data for every area in 
the East Broadway school. Then, by 
applying the standards established 
for each cleaning and custodial op- 
eration, new work routines were set 
up (see box on these pages) and 

















TYPICAL CUSTODIAL WORK ROUTINE DEVELOPED IN 





6 A.M. 


Area Assignment: 


From To 


6:00am 7:00am 


7:00am 9:15pm 


When reconversion 
of the General 
Purpose Room is 
required 


7:00am 9:15am 


When reconversion 
of General 
Purpose Room is 
not required. 


9:15am 10:45 pm 


10:45am 11:15am 





3°.4- Work Assigned to 


East Broadway School 
Daily Custodial Work Routine No. 8 
6:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 





Supervised By 





Opening of building, boiler start-up, storage of milk, 
milk delivery to classrooms on A.M. & P.M. shifts, 
conversion work in general purpose room, corridor 
sweeping, policing of men’s and boys’ lavatories. 


ORDER OF WORK 
Description of Work 


Unlock doors to building, turn on lights, and start 
heating system. Bring in milk supply and store in 
proper refrigerators. 


When activities have taken place the previous eve- 
ning in the general purpose room, or when the sched- 
uling of assemblies dictates, this period will be used 
in reconverting the GPR to the normal cafeteria set- 


up. 


This might entail either the picking-up, folding, and 
storing of superfluous chairs, the setting-up of tables, 
and the stripping of stage chairs, tables, podium and 
microphones, in the event the GPR is found in audi- 
torium arrangement, or the setting-up of chairs and 
tables in the event that the room has been stripped 
for a dance. 

The floors on the stage, and in the general purpose 
and faculty dining rooms are dust mopped during 
this period. 

During this period, the custodian covering this routine, 
is normally assisted by the head custodian for ap- 
proximately one hour. However, in the event that a 
quick change-over is required by an assembly or un- 
usual activity in the GPR the head custodian will assist 
in the completion of the job. 


When reconversion of the general purpose room is 
not required, the custodian, during this period, will 
be available for answering calls, making minor re- 
pairs, distributing supplies, and other miscellaneous 
duties. 


Distribute milk to the morning sessions in Grades one, 
two, and three. Empty trash in these classrooms. Pick 
up empty milk cartons. Burn trash and empty milk 
cartons in incinerator. 


Police boys’ and men’s lavatory using the following 
procedure: 

Pick-up trash and towels from floor. 

Damp wipe washstands. 

Supply paper and towels when necessary. 
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THE MAINTENANCE STUDY OF LEVITTOWN SCHOOLS 


11:15am 12:15 pm Lunch break. 
12:15pm 1:15pm Dust mop corridor. 
1:15pm 2:45pm Distribute milk to the afternoon sessions of Grades 
one, two, and three. Also pick up trash and milk car- 
tons and burn. 
2:45pm 3:00pm Clean and store tools. 


12M. Daily Cleaning Routine No. 1 


4:00 P.M. to 12:00 P.M. 
Work Assigned to 








Supervised By 





Area Assignment: Classrooms 201, 202, 203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217; Instru- 
mental music room; kindergartens K1, K2, K3, K4; 200 
Corridor and main corridor to clerk’s office. Total 
Square Feet = 23,455 


ORDER OF CLEANING 


From To Description of Work 


4:00 pm 4:10pm Secure truck, two trash barrels, pail of water, cellulose 
sponge, dust cloth, and dust mop from storage. 
, Wheel to the door of the first classroom to be cleaned. 
4:10 pm 10:55 pm Clean all of the above classrooms, kindergartens, and 
the instrumental music room, using the following pro- 
cedure: 
1. Dust the horizontal surfaces of the clothes lockers, 
cubby holes, bookcases, radiator window sills, utility 


Thirty Minute table, and the teacher’s desk. 

Break for Lunch 2. Empty pencil sharpener into waste basket. Empty 
During this waste basket into trash barrel in corridor. 

Period 3. Adjust blinds. Check and lock windows. 


4. Using sponge and pail of water, wash erased 
areas on front and side blackboards. 

5. Pick up trash around the sink area. Damp wipe 
sink with sponge and dry with paper towel. 

6. Dust mop floor. Move chairs and desks as neces- 
sary. Put sweepings in trash barrel in corridor. 

7. Turn out lights and lock classroom door. 


Standard—22 classrooms x 17 minutes each — 
375 minutes 





10:55pm 11:35 pm Dust mop 200 corridor and main corridor to clerk's 
office. 


Standard—5,000 square feet by eight minutes/ 
1,000 square feet — 40 minutes 


11:35 pm 12:00 pm Burn trash and clean barrel. Return tools and barrel 
to storage. 


Note: On Tuesdays and Thursdays confine classroom cleaning to dust mop- 
ping and the removal of trash. This is accomplished in 3’ hours. The remain- 
ing three hours and 15 minutes of the classroom cleaning period is to be spent 
working with person covering Routine No. 2 in stripping and refinishing the 
floors in two classrooms. 


Standard—Two classrooms (1,600 square feet) by 140 minutes per 
1,000 square feet — 384 minutes 
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compared to routines then existing. 
By shifting personnel allocations in 
accordance with their newly estab- 
lished standards and work routines, 
Burner and Riley were able to save 
12 man-hours on the after school 
shift in the East Broadway school 
and four man-hours on the day 
shift. 


Applying standards 


The standards established for the 
representative school: were then ap- 
plied to each of the 10 other ele- 
mentary and three high schools in 
the Levittown district. After allocat- 
ing personnel according to the new 
work routines that resulted, similar 
economies were introduced in these 
other schools. 


After school routines 


Routine daily cleaning at East 
Broadway on the after school shift, 
which was examined first, included 
the following operations: classroom 
cleaning, trash disposal, lavatory 
(complete), corridor and lobby 
sweeping, mopping of locker and 
shower room floors, stripping and 
refinishing of classroom floors and 
gymnasium sweeping. Here are the 
observations, suggested changes and 
time standards of each operation as 
they were presented by Levittown’s 
consultants: 

Classroom cleaning: entailed ad- 
justing windows and blinds, empty- 
ing pencil sharpener and waste bas- 
ket, dusting window sill, washing 
blackboards, damp wiping sink, 
sweeping floor—moving chairs and 
desks as necessary. The average 
time per room—12.2 minutes—was 
deemed inadequate since dusting, 
which was confined to window sills, 
did not cover clothes lockers, cubby 
holes, bookcases and radiators. A 
thorough dusting of these surfaces 
with a treated dustcloth was consid- 
ered a necessary addition to the 
cleaning procedure, so the standard 
for complete daily cleaning of class- 
rooms was set at 17 minutes each. 
It was also recommended that dust . 
mopping with treated cotton yarn 
mop heads, or with a special sweep- 
ing tool and sweeping towels, be 
substituted for the existing sweeping 
method. The recommended proce- 
dure took no longer to perform, was 
superior in dust pick-up and cost no 
more than push-brushes and sweep- 
ing compound. 

Trash disposal: included those 
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operations required after waste has 
been collected from classrooms and 
offices: transporting barrels to in- 
cinerator, emptying them, burning 
trash and cleaning and sorting bar- 
rels. The performance standard set 
for maximum work (two barrels): 
15 minutes. 

Lavatory cleaning: time alloca- 
tion for each commode, urinal and 
wash basin, permitting the comple- 
tion of all operations in the thor- 
ough cleaning of lavatories: three 
minutes. 


Corridor and lobby sweeping: the 
use of a 36” dust mop in a continu- 
ous stroke with the mop head not 
being lifted from the floor was noted 
and approved, but it was suggested 
that the mop head be treated with a 
dust catching compound. Maximum 
standard for dust mopping unob- 
structed areas: eight minutes per 
1,000 square feet. 


Mopping and rinsing locker and 
shower room floors: lavatories were 
not considered here since the three- 
minute-per-fixture standard, given 


above, covered complete lavatory 
cleaning. In a single man operation, 
1,300 square feet could be mopped 
and rinsed in one hour. Or, in other 
terms, the standard: 46 minutes per 
1,000 square feet. 


Stripping and refinishing resilient 
floors in classrooms: this was de- 
fined as project work to be carried 
on during school closing vacation 
periods. Because of increased class- 
room use under double session ac- 
tivities, however, it was suggested 
that additional floor stripping and 
refinishing be done periodically to 
supplement such project attention. 
Scrubbing and refinishing time on 
week day evenings was made avail- 
able by reducing classroom mainte- 
nance to dust mopping and trash 
removal on two days per week. 
(See box, page 63.) The standard 
set for laying down solution, ma- 
chine scrubbing, picking up spent 
solution, rinsing and applying two 
thin coats of wax: 240 minutes per 
1,000 square feet. 


Sweeping of gymnasium: per- 


formed in the same manner as cor- 
ridor sweeping, with same set stand- 
ard: eight minutes per 1,000 square 
feet. 


School hour routines 


Routine daily cleaning during the 
school hours shift was of a lighter 
nature because classes were in ses- 
sion. Routine tasks that could be 
accomplished during this time in- 
cluded: 

Office cleaning: including of- 
fices, guidance and health areas, 
faculty room, arts and crafts room 
and library. Emptying and damp 
wiping ash trays, emptying waste 
baskets, dusting horizontal and ver- 
tical surfaces and dust mopping re- 
silient floors were all included in 
the standard set for this type of 
area: 31 minutes per 1,000 square 
feet. 

Policing lavatories: not to be con- 
fused with thorough cleaning which 
was done by the after-school shift. 
Policing included damp wiping of 
wash stands, pickup of paper and 

continued on page 120 











IN-SERVICE CUSTODIAL TRAINING 


One way to insure uniform maintenance standards 
throughout a district is to establish custodial training 
schools. These in-service training sessions provide two 
important services. They acquaint trainees with the 
system’s maintenance standards and cleaning tech- 
niques and they permit regular employees to brush 
up on their knowledge of these operations. The two 
services combine to provide the district with some- 
thing even more important: the assurance that all 
custodial jobs will be handled in the same way, ac- 
cording to an established procedure. 

One such training program is in effect in Yonkers, 
N. Y. The custodial training program is located in the 
district's newest school building. There, trainees are 
shown how to perform daily routines—cleaning, 
sweeping, dusting, mopping—as well as how to op- 
erate the many cleaning devices and machines in 
use. 

At least half an hour per week is devoted to an 
analysis and discussion of training procedures, the 
housekeeping manual and the code of rules and 
regulations. Emphasis is also placed on storage, us- 
ing and ordering supplies and the purchase of ma- 
terials and equipment. 

To gauge training program results, rating sheets 


for each trainee are filled out weekly by the cus- 
todian-instructor. These evaluations are discussed with 
the trainee prior to being entered on his record. In 
this way he is advised of his deficiencies and helped 
in correcting them. All new employees are on proba- 
tionary status during their training period. This en- 
courages them to do their best, since the evaluations 
they are given play a major part in their being ap- 
pointed to permanent positions. 

Two years ago a summer seminar in custodial tech- 
niques was added to supplement the regular training 
program. At these summer sessions manufacturers, 
safety engineers, civil service personnel and custodial 
experts provide up-to-date information on supplies, 
methods of handling new equipment, procedures for 
using new materials, safety techniques and other 
topics of importance to the custodial staff. 

The benefits that have resulted from the institution 
of the training program in Yonkers include: a definite 
set of job standards used to establish work schedules 
in individual buildings; improvement in the overall 
morale of the custodial staff—new men now go into 
assignments secure in their knowledge of the job; a 
noticeable rise in efficiency; and a reduction of main- 
tenance costs. 
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If you are contemplating construction of a new high school—or if 
you’re examining the curriculum in your present one—it will pay you 
to consider the growing “little school” idea. In this article we 


present nine different ways to design a high school that will combine 
the economy of a big school with the advantages of a small one. 


= = = A few months ago, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT reported on the grow- 
ing trend towards organizing large 
high schools into “schools-within-a- 
school.” (See SM, Aug. ’59.) 

During the last few years this 
exciting new method for organizing 
and administering schools has been 
gaining rapid acceptance. The meth- 
od goes by many names, but is 
known chiefly as “the little school 
plan,” “the school-within-a-school,” 
and the “house plan.” 

Here, in a nutshell, is how the 
plan works: the large high school is 
subdivided into two, three or four 
little schools, each with its own fa- 
culty. Each student is assigned to one 
of these units. In most cases the 
students take all their required aca- 
demic courses in the little school, 
with its smaller staff and student 
body. Other courses, demanding 
specialized facilities, are taken in 
central facilities from a faculty which 
serves all of the little schools. 

Exactly which courses will be 
taken in the little school, and which 
in central facilities, will vary from 
plan to plan. But whatever division 
is used, two very fundamental ad- 
vantages accrue: 

1. More individual attention is 
possible. A student is less likely to 
become “lost” in the crowd. 

2. The virtues of a large high 
school—a broader curriculum, spe- 
cialized facilities and a stronger 
faculty—are economically possible. 


How they’re organized 


The basic little school idea can be 
used to organize a large high school 
in a variety of ways. For example, 
there are “vertical” schools. Under 
this set-up, it is common to have 
parallel schools housing, perhaps, 
grades 10 through 12. Students 
would spend three years, progressing 
through high school, in their own 
little school, utilizing the same facul- 
ty throughout those years. This is 


the most common way to organize. 

Some schools are organized 
“horizontally,” or by grade level. In 
this case, students in the 10th grade 
would be housed in one building, 
while students in the 11th grade 
would be in another, and those in 
the 12th grade in still another. This 
type of plan is frequently compli- 
cated by the fact that there may be 
population variations in each grade. 

A compromise organization is 
found in some four-year high schools 
which have organized two “lower” 
little schools for grades nine and 10, 
and two “upper” schools for grades 
11 and 12. In this case, students in 
the two lower grades are arbitrarily 
split into two groups and the same 
is done with the upper grades. 


Housing problems 


The buildings for a little school 
organization can take almost any 
shape. Some are multi-storied, some 
single-storied, some campus plans. 
New buildings can be designed for 
the idea; old ones adapted to it. 

Perhaps the major economic ad- 
vantage of the little school plan lies 
in its ability to use specialized facili- 
ties for large groups of students, all 
of whom are, in effect, attending 
small schools. Some areas—gyms, 
auditoriums, kitchen facilities and 
playing fields—are almost always 
shared. But others, such as science, 
may be treated one way in one dis- 
trict, other ways in others. 

In White Plains, N. Y., for exam- 
ple, all sciences are taught in a cen- 
tral facility, although all other aca- 
demic courses are confined to the 
little schools. In Newark, Ohio, only 
advanced science courses are taught 
in central facilities. Garinger High 
School, in Charlotte, N. C., has com- 
pletely decentralized its science fa- 
cilities, and every little school has 
its own laboratory facilities. 

Guidance facilities are commonly 
moved into the little school. Thus, 


the central administrative offices can 
be kept small. In many cases the 
large cafeteria is being eliminated 
and food is moved to the little 
schools from a central kitchen. 

The library can be kept as a cen- 
tral unit or decentralized and put 
into the individual schools. In two 
schools, typing has been taken out 
of a central business education de- 
partment and made a part of the 
little school curriculum. 

Curriculum, schedule and man- 
ner of organizing units have a great 
bearing in determining size. Varia- 
tions range from 200 to 600 students 
in a little school. It is likely that the 
smaller size will be part of a junior 
high or two-grade organization. The 
more thoroughly decentralized sen- 
ior high school usually has 450 to 
600 students per unit. 


A new idea? 


The little school organization has 
roots at least as far back as the me- 
dieval university or the competing 
Athenian philosophers, each with 
his own small student group. High 
schools such as Evanston Township, 
Ill., and Julia Richman and Forest 
Hills in New York City, have long 
histories in this approach. 

Acceptance of the little school 
idea seems no longer an issue. The 
problem is how to house it. 

The editors of SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT approached the firm of En- 
gelhardt, Engelhardt, Leggett and 
Cornell, educational consultants, 
and long-time advocates of the little 
school idea, to learn how schools on 
which they had worked solved the 
problem. 

Presented on the following pages 
are nine examples of buildings. 
housing the little school. No two are 
alike and yet each is identical in one 
important manner—a large school 
has been broken down into smaller 
units to combine economy of opera- 
tion with intimacy of teaching. 
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West High School, Topeka, Kan. LIBRARY HOME EC. 


OVERALL PLAN BUSINESS ED. 
Superintendent: Wendell Godwin ADMIN: 


Architects: Ekdahl, David & Depew, 
Topeka 











Educational consultants: Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell 
Food Service Consultants: Flambert 
& Flambert 
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= @ Topeka’s West High School 
serves as a good example of vertical 
organization. It is being construct- 
ed to house 1,350 students in three 
little schools, with grades 10-12 in 
each school. 

The 450-student little school units 
(shown in color on overall .plans) 


contain standard classrooms, a large CAFETERIA AMPHITHEATER 
extra classroom and meeting area, 
extensive guidance space and a PHYSICAL ED. 


typewriting room. 
Science, library, cafeteria and 
gymnasium facilities, shared by the 
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little schools, are housed in separate THE LITTLE SCHOOL —————— 

buildings clustered around a court- 

yard. The central administration a ee es . . 

building is small, since emphasis is C.R. C.R. C.R. C.R. 

placed on the sub-administrative we 

quarters and guidance facilities in tesa 

each little school. a r'4 aun 
Typewriting has been taken out | 28 Fie CORRIDOR 
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Welsh Valley Junior High School, 
Lower Merion Township, Pa. 


Superintendent: Philip U. Koopman 


Architects: Harbeson, Hough Liv- 
ingston & Larson, Philadelphia 


Educational Consultants: Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell 


@ & The little schools in this plant 
are organized horizontally (by 
grade levels). Each little school 
houses 250 students, with separate 
units for grades seven, eight and 
nine. 

English, history, science and 
mathematics, the four basic sub- 
jects taught at all grade levels, are 
housed in the little schools, which 
are known as Basic Instructional 
Centers. 

Classrooms, science facilities and 
a creative arts room that has been 
planned so that large-group teaching 
as well as art projects can be ac- 
commodated, are housed in each lit- 
tle school. 

Physical education, music and 
home economics are taught in sepa- 
rate buildings used by each of the 
little schools. Central library, cafe- 
teria and administration facilities are 
also shared. 

By separating each grade level 
into its own building, the Lower 
Merion school has made it possible 
for teachers to work with small 


groups or individuals to an extent 


not possible in the typical block 
schedule of most junior high schools. 
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Massena High School, Massena, 
N. Y. 


Superintendent: Walter S. Wilson 


Architects: Sargent, Webster, Cren- 
shaw and Folley, Watertown, N. Y. 


Educational Consultants: Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell 


® @ A four-year high school for 
1,600 students, this plant has four 
little schools, two for grades nine 
and 10, two for grades 11 and 12. 
Students from the two lower grades 
are mixed together in their build- 
ings, as are students in the upper 
grades in theirs. 

Each little school contains class- 
rooms, science laboratories, guid- 
ance offices, a curriculum work- 
room, a large classroom and an as- 
sembly-lunchroom which is shared 
with its neighboring little school. 

The large classrooms are used for 
large-class teaching, audio-visual 
presentations, science, art, reading 
and similar activities. The shared as- 
sembly-lunchroom is also used for 
study halls, testing, plays, speech 
classes and audio-visual presenta- 
tions. 

Food is prepared for all the 
schools in a central kitchen. A 
small dining area, connected to a 
general student center, can be used 
by students who are outside of their 
little schools during the lunch hour. 

Shared facilities include a five- 
station physical education area, mu- 
sic, shop and home economics fa- 
cilities, administration headquar- 
ters, a room housing the school’s 
IBM equipment and a large central 
auditorium. 
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Riverview Gardens, Mo., 
High School 


Superintendent: E. M. Lemasters 


Architects: Hellmuth, Obata and 
Kassabaum, St. Louis 


Associate Architect: W. P. Manske 
Educational Consultants: Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell 


® ® This school demonstrates the 
way in which little school construc- 
tion helps districts working within 
limited budgets. 

Planned to ultimately house 2,400 
students, the Riverview Gardens 
school was started with just $400,- 
000 in construction money avail- 
able. Six of the buildings have been 
completed now and the school is 
suited for 1,200 students. 

One little school was built first, 
followed by the cafeteria. Shops, a 
physical education building and the 
second little school were constructed 
next. The fourth building stage saw 
the construction of the three-story 
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administration building, housing _ little schools are one-story buildings 


business education, library and stu- 
dent activity facilities. 

Each little school is of a different 
design and includes science, home- 
making, art and guidance areas. The 


but because of an uneven site, they 
are on a level with the second— 
library—floor of the administration 
building. Each little school houses 
students in grades 10 through 12. 
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Garinger High School, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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e w There are no central science 
facilities in this 1,800-pupil school. 
All science rooms—as well as guid- 
ance and counseling areas—are in 
the individual little schools. 

Each little school—only two are 
in operation right now—houses 600 
students. The school was planned so 
that it could be constructed in four 
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stages, as funds become available. 
Two little schools, the library, cafe- 
teria and physical education building 
were built first. Administrative of- 
fices and the business education 
building are also in operation now. 
The third little school is presently 
under construction and work on the 


shops and girls’ gym is expected to 
start shortly. 

The multi-storied library is the 
focal point of a lower campus that 
contains the little schools. Each little 
school is connected to the next by a 
large classroom which is being used 
for teaching by television. 


The cafeteria-uses a “scramble” 
system and the dining area, on three 
floor levels, is heavily used by stu- 
dents for social activities, including 
dancing, during the lunch hour. 

The school operates on a nine- 
period day with no uniform time 
when all students report to school. 
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Newark High School, Newark, Ohio 


Superintendent: Thomas Southard 
Architects: Perkins & Will, Chicago 
Educational Consultants: Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell 
Food Service Consultants: Flambert 
& Flambert. 


w sg This 1,800-student high school 
—designed for easy expansion to 
2,400— is organized in little schools 
of 600 students each, in grades 10 
through 12. Each of the little schools 
has a two-story classroom section, 

The classrooms have been de- 
signed so that each pair of rooms is 
separated by an office for three 
teachers, storage area and a con- 
ference room. By emphasizing ade- 
quate space for professional teach- 
ers, with special storage and coun- 
seling room, the school expects to 
further overcome the problems of 
size. 
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It is interesting to note that there 
are only 10 classrooms in each little 
school, though they are used by 600 
students. No attempt has been made 
to provide a homeroom for every 
student. 

The little schools are grouped 
about the two-story central building, 
housing library, business education 
and administrative facilities. A spe- 
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cialized science building is also with- 
in easy range. Speech, music, physi- 
cal education and shop are also 
taught in common facilities. 

Each little school contains class- 
rooms; typing, biology and home- 
making rooms; a large classroom 
seating 100, and a dining room. 
Each of the dining rooms is served 
from the central kitchen. 
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Brecksville High School, Ohio OVERALL PLAN 
Superintendent: Cecil Burnett 
Architects: Outcalt, Guenther & TEMP 
Assoc., Cleveland LIBRARY Ff 
Educational Consultants: Engel- & CAF. ! : 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell i i 
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®# ® The’ Brecksville “schools- 
within-a-school” plan will be just 
that. Three 600-student little 
schools will be housed under a sin- 
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tle. Because the present need is BUSINESS. ED. 
only to house 600 students, one HOME EC. ART AUD. 
little school, the cafeteria, adminis- 
tration area and physical education 
facilities are all that are being con- 
structed in the initial phase. The 
full cafeteria was constructed and 
has been temporarily subdivided to THE LITTLE SCHOOL ous bial 
provide library, business education CR cr 
and music facilities. 
Each little school will contain 
classrooms, a large classroom, sci- 
ence spaces and guidance offices. wa: na 
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exactly the same components, each od BIOLOGY 
has been designed- differently. Two- = 
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Goodrich High School, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Superintendent: Harold C. Bauer 


Architect: Sylvester J. Stepnoski, 
Fond du Lac 


Educational Consultants: Fngel- 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell 


= @ It is not always necessary 
to construct a new building to house 
the little school organization. In 
Fond du Lac, Wis., plans are being 
studied now to convert the existing 
high school to house junior high 
school students in little schools. 

Three little schools would be in- 
cluded, two in a three-story section 
of the building, the other in a two- 
story section. Classrooms would be 
enlarged and each school would be 
provided with an out-size classroom 
for audio-visual, lecture and other 
large-group sessions. Plan in black 
(below) shows how classrooms are 
now. The color shows how they 
would look after remodeling. 

The special areas needed to com- 
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Boonsboro High School, 
Washington County, Md. 


Superintendent: William Brish 


Architects; McLeod & Ferrara, 
Washington County, Md. 


Educational Consultants: Engel- 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell 


a ws The Boonsboro High School 
is being constructed to house 700 
students in grades nine through 12. 
Two little schools, of 350 students 
each, are divided horizontally, with 
grades nine and 10 in one, 11 and 
12°in the other. 

Although this school has been 
planned for a little school organiza- 
tion, it is adaptable to any number 
of other systems, many of which are 
being experimented with, and the 
ultimate organization may differ 
greatly from the one now con- 
templated. 

The Boonsboro school has been 
greatly influenced by television ex- 
periments taking place in the neigh- 
boring Hagerstown schools. For its 
size, it probably has more large- 
class teaching space, more small 
teaching rooms and fewer “normal” 
classrooms than any other school in 
the country. It also has an abun- 
dance of individual research areas. 

Science facilities are contained in 
the little schools; other specialized 
areas are shared. A single kitchen, 
located in the lower little school, 
prepares food for all students. 

Parallel little schools have been 
planned for future expansion. 
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The Lennox Living Laboratory: This $50,000 
school has been built by Lennox Industries, Inc. 
in Des Moines, Iowa to carry on research in the 
field of school classroom heating, ventilating 
and air conditioning. Extensive research and 
testing is carried on continuously, both with 
and without students present in the classrooms. 


GAS and 
LENNOX «ax 


provide your schools with the 
finest in fresh air heating and 
ventilating... 








at lower operating and building costs 


This new Gas system automatically draws in fresh 
air from outside ...warms, cleans, and circulates air 
quietly and evenly throughout the school. 


It’s hard to believe, yet 65¢ per square foot was the 
complete cost of installing a Gas-fired Lennox Com- 
fort Curtain System in the Potosi, Missouri, High 
School —including automatic controls, ductwork, 
labor — everything. 





This is unusually low, even for the Comfort Curtain, 
but costs of $1.03 in Indiana; $1.15 in Montana; and 
$1.12 in South Dakota were usual and typical of the 
amazing savings offered by a Lennox Comfort Cur- 
tain System using Gas. 


Money saving, safe Gas units are being installed in 
thousands of schools across the country. If you have 
specific questions, your local Gas company or a 
Lennox specialist —or both—will be available to assist 
the architects and engineers to illustrate how this 
equipment can best be applied to any specific school 
plan. Check the facts about Gas and you'll see — 
modern Gas heating out-performs all other fuels. 


Call your local Gas company or write to Lennox 
Industries, Inc., 1701 East Euclid Ave., Des Moines 
5, Iowa. American Gas Association, 


(Circle number 703 for more information) 
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Dictaphone’s new course teaches the most 
widely used machine dictating method 


Secretarial students gain valuable job experience when 
classwork is built around Dictaphone’s new rental-at-cost 
training package. For they use the new Dictaphone 
TIME-MASTER® dictating machine with the Dictabelt® 
record—the up-to-date machine dictating method most 
widely used in business today. 


There’s a new, 200-page Dictaphone textbook with a 
full work program for one semester. Students learn from 
18 practice Dictabelts containing precisely timed record- 
ings of every type of dictation. 


Practice work includes typical correspondence for a 


variety of professions and industries; medicine, law, gov- 
ernment and 15 others. 


Your school can get all the equipment and materials 
needed to train 15 students by renting one Dictaphone 
course unit. With it, you get full service on the machine. 


~~ ewe eee Cee Oe ee 
Dictaphone Corp.,730 Third Ave.,N.Y.17, Dept. O-20 


| Please send me your booklet, 
“On The Way Up Before The First Job.” 





Street 





I 
| Name 
i 


City. State 
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Di hon ® Dictaphone, Time-Master, Dictabelt are registered trademarks of Dictaphone Corp., 730 Third Avenue, 
CORP. N. Y. 17, N. Y.; 204 Eglinton Ave. E., Toronto, Canada; 17-19 Stratford Place, London W. 1, England 


(Circle number 719 for more information) 
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The following case histories were submitted by readers in districts where schools are better utilizing 
staff, space or time. They are presented as part of a joint project with the Teacher Education Commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Association of School Committees. 


PARENT VISITS ENCOURAGED 
DURING FULL SCHOOL YEAR 


WE BELIEVE IN THE IDEA of having parents visit class- 
rooms to see the work their children are doing, but all 
too often these visits are scheduled in a single day or 
week of madhouse activity. The results of visits under 
these conditions are frayed nerves, a distorted view of 
what is going on in the classrooms and a sigh of relief 
from teachers who are finally able to get back to work, 
after the parent visitations are over. 

Three years ago we inaugurated a parent visitation 
program based on definite invitations. Parents were in- 
vited to visit the school on a particular day. Invitations 
were mailed out giving a seating chart of the class to 
be visited, a class schedule and a suggested visiting 
day. Three to five parents were listed for a given day. 

Visits were scheduled daily except for Friday. As a 
result, within a two-week period, every parent in a 
classroom had an opportunity to visit the class in ses- 
sion. 

With just a few visitors coming in each day, it be- 
came possible to provide chairs for them, to invite 
them to accompany the children to special classes or to 
meet individually with the teacher. 

Parents were also urged to stay for lunch and learn 
about our cafeteria operation. 

During the first year we put our program into opera- 
tion, more than 50% of our parents visited. Last year 
the program was extended to include students in kin- 
dergarten, as well as the first six grades. Four hundred 
and fifty parents attended classes. We have a total 
school enrollment of 750. 

During the 1958-59 school year, we tried to vary our 
invitation procedure somewhat. In grades three, four 
and five, we elected three mothers of the week, and 
their children took home invitations for them to come 
anytime during the week. In the sixth grade, we 
mailed home invitations, as before. In the first and 
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second grades, children carried home letters of invita- 
tion and the program was restricted to a one or two 
week period for each classroom. Kindergarten parents 
were invited to come at anytime, with special emphasis 
on the end of the year. 

Reaction to this program has been good from teach- 
ers and parents. Teachers have remarked that they are 
so used to a few visitors in the room now that they 
are hardly noticed. As a result, parents get an oppor- 
tunity to see a regular classroom session, rather than a 
special program planned for their benefit. 

Parentss too, are happy with the program, particu- 
larly with the special invitations sent to their homes. 
They feel that we really want them to visit and that 
they are getting more out of the time they devote to 
visiting. 

We feel that in this day of rising costs, budgets, etc., 
that it behooves us as school teachers and administra- 
tors to keep our public informed of what we are doing. 
This is one way of doing it. 

Reported by Gail N. Chapman, elementary super- 
visor, Randolph Central School, Randolph, N. Y. 


PARENTS PAYING SALARIES FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FRENCH 


AN EXPERIMENT IN FOREIGN language instruction being 
carried out this” year in five Akron, Ohio, public ele- 
mentary schools has two unusual features—every pu- 
pil in grades one through six is studying French, and 
the teachers’ salaries are being paid by parent-teacher 
associations. 

Purpose of the project is to determine whether or not 
foreign language instruction should be provided for ele- 
mentary-school pupils in the city, and, if so, at what 
grade levels they will profit most from the experience. 

The PTA-financed classes were initiated two years 
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continued 





ago at Fairlawn School. The project proved so success- 
ful that a second school was added last year, and three 
more have joined this year. 

Participating pupils, more than 2,700 of them, learn 
French in their regular classrooms from a teacher who 
visits each room three times a week. The direct method 
of instruction is used, emphasizing oral-aural skills. 
Lessons run 15 minutes for grades one through three 
and 20 minutes for grades four through six in five of 
the schools. One school is using 25-minute periods at 
all grade levels. 

Achievement tests are given from time to time and 
the results are sent home to parents, but report cards 
and permanent records do not carry foreign language 
grades. The program is not considered to be a perma- 
nent part of the curriculum. 

Administratively, the program operates under the 





following agreement between the board of education 
and the PTA groups. j 
= The foreign language teacher’s salary is paid directly’ 
by parents, who assess themselves a tuition fee of $19 
per child per year. Money is collected before the teacher: 
is hired. 5 
= Parents select the teachers, but the school district” 
teacher personnel office must evaluate their qualifica-7 
tions and give approval. 
m= The teaching schedule and program of instruction™ 
must be approved by the assistant superintendent in 
charge of curriculum and instruction. 

Participating teachers are paid salaries correspond- 
ing to the schedule for regular employees of the school 7 
district, but they do not participate in retirement, ten-] 
ure or other benefits. 

All five of the currently employed elementary French 7 
teachers have extensive backgrounds in foreign lan- 
guages. One taught French and English in Egyptian 7 
schools. Another formerly resided in a French posses- 7 
sion. The participating teachers were recruited by% 
parents. 

An evaluation of the project last spring indicated 7 
that children were making significant progress in ac- 
quiring a second language. The instructional program 7 
was favorably reviewed by a team of language experts 
from nearby universities and schools. Questionnaires 7 
continued on page 87 & 
































Here’s what we're doing in our district 
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RETURN TO: Explorations in Education © School Management ® 22 W. Putnam Ave ® Greenwich, Conn. 
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beautiful, air conditioned...and 


excitingly functional 
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9% Herman Nelson—the leader in classroom heating’ and - 


ventilating for 42 years, the company that. made. air 
conditioning practical.for schools—now offers unit ven- 


tilator styling that-literally provides a new kind of - 


classroom! 
Six. exciting new decorator colors—Flame, Green, 


2 “Blue; Yellow, Salmon and Neutral Gray—to complement 


_advanced classroom design. 


New. function with color-matched optional unit 
ventilator accessories that transform under-window 
“dead” space into a teacher's aid—(1) sink and bubbler 





ort 


units (2)- sliding-door units (3) open ‘cabinets (4) 
magazine racks (5) cubicle cabinets and (6) pull-out 
cabinets ‘on casters. 


. And exclusive Herman Nelson options (optional) : 


accessories, optional air. conditioning) make it easy to Se 


tailor your system to fit your school budget! ~~ 

This new-color, new-function styling is available on. 
all Herman Nelson unit ventilator equipment—whether 
the equipment. provides for air conditioning .or for 
heating, ventilating and natural cooling only. (Se 
back of insert for more details.) — 
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breathtakingly beautiful 


(and thats not all, either ) 





New optional color in 
unit ventilator equipment 
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| 
Sink & Bubbler Pull-out Cabinet Cubicle Cabinet Standard 
with Casters Cabinet 


...all this, and 
optional air conditioning, too! 


Mail coupon for free 


This brand new styling makes the famous Her- Herman Nelson FACT KIT 
Nel-COOL air conditioning unit ventilator more on school air conditioning 


versatile than ever! New HerNel-COOL III units 
can be installed now (with your choice of color, Includes information on (1) how air conditioning 
your choice of functional accessori€s, and with affects the learning environment, ( 2 ) the cost of school 
the famous DRAFT/STOP method for combat- air conditioning (including rule-of-thumb estimates 
ting window downdrafts) so that your school you can use in your own planning), and (3) the equip- 
enjoys the usual benefits of unit ventilation. Then, ment for school air conditioning. 

at any time, immediately, or whenever the budget 

will allow it, the addition of a packaged liquid 

chiller is all that’s needed for complete hot 

weather air conditioning. Fact kit gives details. 


jececcccecee CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY! ee 


School Air Systems Division, Dept. 25 
American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

215 Central Avenue 

Louisville, Kentucky 


[) FACT KIT on school air conditioning. 
[J Booklet: Architectural air conditioned school designs. 
[] Booklet: The case for air conditioned schools. 


NAME 


SCHOOL AIR SYSTEMS DIVISION OF 


American Air Fitter 


COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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' answered by parents and teachers indicated a high 


level of approval. 
The present program is considered experimental 
and temporary. Parents undertook sponsorship on a 


' three-year basis, and that period will have elapsed at 
_ one of the schools this spring. 


By the end of the current year an extensive appraisal 
of the experiment is planned to determine future board 


of education policy with respect to elementary school 


foreign language study. Among the decisions to be 
made will be whether to continue instruction at all 
grade levels, whether to extend the program to other 
schools, and whether to teach languages other than 
French. 

Broadcasting is being considered as another means 
of extending foreign language instruction to grade- 
school children. French lessons are being used by radio 
in 10 other Akron elementary schools. 


Reported by Wayne M. Carle, Executive Director, 
Research and Information, Akron, Ohio. 


READING PROGRAMS IMPROVED 
BY NEW APPROACH, MACHINES 


READING PROGRAMS in the widely separated districts of 
Bowling Green, Ky., and Westwood, N. J., have been 
improved this year through the use of new approaches 
and, in one case, a reading machine. 

In the Bowling Green City Schools, students in the 
first seven grades—the program will be extended to the 
eighth grade next year—are feeling the effects of a 
new approach to the teaching of reading. 

Under this approach, no student is pushed into the 
“next” basal reader before he has actually completed 
the one he is working in. For example, a child may be 
in the fourth grade but will be reading from a book in 
the basal series which is written at the third, or even 
second, grade level. When he finishes this book, he will 
advance on to the next one in the series, no matter at 
what time of the year he reaches it. Students are en- 
couraged to go as fast as they can, but there is no 
pressure to finish “on time.” 

Supplementary reading books are pegged a grade or 
two below the student’s reading level so that he can use 
them for successful independent reading. 

As a result of this new reading program, Charles 
Kincer, director of instruction for the city school sys- 
tem, reports an increasing interest in reading among 
the system’s children. 

In Westwood, the Charles De Wolf school is utilizing 
a reading machine to help determine the reading level 
of its students. The machine was donated by the PTA. 

As a result of testing done with this machine, each 
student in the school is being taught reading at the level 
for which he is ready. Comprehension and speed of 
reading have been increased and students who had 
been having difficulty in reading have shown renewed 
interest and ability in the program. 


Reported by Charles L. Kincer, director of instruc- 
tion, Bowling Green City Schools, Bowling Green, Ky., 
and Principal Martin G. Podmayer, Charles De Wolf 
School, Westwood,N. J. 
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All General 4-STAR 
E-CON-O-VACS convert to 
inside bag operation! The dis- 
posable throw-away bag attaches to the intake tube with 
simple adaptor, and collects dirt inside. You get double 
filtering action, and no hands touch dirt! 

If your present Vacuum doesn’t have this new GENERAL 
Quality feature it isn’t a complete Cleaner! 


One of 12 outstanding 
features available © 


mall General 


HEAVY DUTY ® WET AND DRY 
4-STAR E-CON-O-VAC SERIES 


VACUUM CLEANERS 
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) Hove Distributor call on us. sc2 
Generals (0 Send complete information, literature ond prices. 

Feature C Vecuums [) Floor and Rug Cleaning Machines | ; 
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How to plan a school 


@ 8 @ This carefully planned book 
is intended to guide school officials 
who are about to build a new school. 
It is safe to predict that it will have 
dramatic effect on the design of any 
school planned after reading it. For, 
unlike so many “how to do it” pub- 
lications that emphasize the struc- 
tural and physical factors in a 
‘school, this book focuses on the 
school’s plan as a reflection of the 
educational program. /t talks about 
teaching children—and when it does 
consider cost, materials or design, it 
is in terms of how these factors help 
children to learn. 

The authors are a group of experts 
brought together by AASA because 
each had a particular claim to fame 
on the subject he was asked to han- 


dle. This idea is sound, and while it 
produces a certain unevenness of 
style and continuity, it in no way 
diminishes the value of the book for 
the thoughtful reader. 

It is interesting to conjecture why 
the AASA, which through this book 
has so strongly underlined the need 
for considering the educational 
process in building a school, doesn’t 
“follow-through” with the idea in 
plarining its annual School Architec- 
tural Competition. These awards, 
which are studied each year by 
thousands of educators about to 
build schools, rarely even mention 
the school program as a reflection of 
architectural design except in the 
most casual terms. It would seem 
that this book might prompt a whole- 


sale re-evaluation of how the Atlan- 
tic City display of outstanding school 
designs can emphasize educational 
values instead of room and building 
layouts. 


Beauty in school architecture 


The following excerpts from 
Charles Colbert’s strong chapter on 
beauty in school design are reprinted 
here not as a typical example of what 
the book contains (it actually probes 
the “practical” aspects of school- 
house planning more than this chap- 
ter would imply) but because it is 
representative of the authors’ insis- 
tence that, in building a school, our 
primary equation on each decision 
must be “will it help educate chil- 
dren?” 








w “In their efforts to cope with the schoolhouse short- 
age in the face of continuous financial crises, school 
administrators, school boards, and architects have often 
forgotten one of the important elements in the design 
of new buildings—and one of the basic needs of the 
growing child. 

“It is beauty. 

“These hastily planned schoolhouses are often no 
more than containers for children—each accommodat- 
ing so many pupils in so many square feet of space— 
each with its chalkboards placed conveniently so many 
inches from the floor—each properly lighted with the 
newest fluorescent fixtures. The material needs of the 
children have in most cases been adequately and thriftily 
met. 


“But what about the emotional and spiritual needs 
of children? 

“*. . . School should be one of the most stimulating 
experiences in life, and intellectually it often is. But our 
schoolhouses, except in rare instances, are far from stim- 
ulating ... 


“It is inconsistent to attempt to teach civic pride and 





PLANNING AMERICA’s SCHOOL BUILDINGS, American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington, D. C. $6. 


a full appreciation of the creative arts to children while 
denying them beautiful surroundings. 

“In a good schoolhouse, architecture and education 
are inseparably bound together, and it is virtually im- 
possible to attribute outstanding results exclusively to 
one or the other . 

“Beauty need not be expensive. The challenge to 
architects and to administrators is not so much the rais- 
ing of money as its wisest use for the greatest possible 
educational benefit. Budget problems, severe and diffi- 
cult as they are in many localities, are not nearly so acute 
as a lack of creative, constructive ideas. To believe that 
beauty is essential, to believe that it will leave lasting 
impressions on the pliable mind and personality of a 
growing child, to believe that it is worthwhile in com- 
munity life and in a society in which men are motivated 
to action largely by the power and might of material 
forces, to stop feeling sheepish about even the most 
meager attempts to feed spiritual hunger, to stop trying 
to analyze and to justify with slide rules and calculating 
machines every item of expenditure intended to add a 
bit of beauty to a schoolhouse—these will be long steps 
toward releasing the creative powers of school-building 
architects. 

“School-building planning should begin in the cosmos 
of dreams and then move to the point where it meets 
the demands of human progress. Educators and school 
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BEGINNERS “THRIVE” ON THE SZAW7-O-MAT/IC 


The SLANT-O-MATIC* is so simple to operate! Any- be every bit as dependable and long-suffering as the 
body who can read ‘‘O” and “‘B” can do overcasting straight-stitching SINGER* machines. 
right off. Or dial “A” and “L” and make real button- 


; Another important point. No other zigzag sewing ma- 
holes after just a few tries. 


chine can promise more mileage in the classroom than 
What a confidence-builder! the American-made SLANT-O-MATIC. The zigzag 
There’s teacher confidence built into it, too. SINGER mechanism completely disengages for straight stitch- 
engineers designed it for simplicity and ruggedness. _ing to give long wear and perfect straight stitch. 

They gave it more punishment during rigorous testing Every one of your students should have experience 


than a machine will ever get in your classroom. on the SLANT-O-MATIC ... the machine that makes 
In actual use, the SLANT-O-MATIC is proving to “‘complicated”’ sewing easy ... even for beginners! 


© SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS ‘SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


@ SPACE-SAVING DESK CABINETS Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CoO, 
‘ g *A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO, 
@ TEACHER’S DISCOUNT 
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Series C Duplex Calculators—available in a 
wide range of capacities, electric powered or 


Duplex Adding Machines—eliminate rehandling 
of figures, reduce chance of error in multiple- 


10-Key Adding Machines—provide high-speed, 
accurate figuring. Wide choice of capacities, 
features, colors. 


F.500 Accounting Machines—feature high-speed 
automation, operating simplicity. Switch from 
job to job with the flick of a knob. 


schok problem, 
RQ Burioughs anh) 


The equipment shown here will give you an inkling of the 
many ways we can help you to new efficiency in any phase W 
of your school administrative or instructional accounting. B 
Call our nearby branch today and have an experienced p 
Burroughs Systems Counselor demonstrate the proved d 

n 









answer to your problem. Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 
Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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P.600 Accounting Machines—compact and low- Cash Registering Machines—provide positive i 
priced, with many big-machine features. cash control, double as adding machines. Hand i 
or electric operation. 
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Full-Keyboard Adding Machines—available in 
a broad range of capacities, functions and colors 
to fit your needs. 


Hand-Operated Adding Machines—combine 
operating ease and quality results with excep- 
tionally low price. 


ad 















Micro-Twin Microfilm equipment—pays for it- 
self in space and filing cabinets saved, protects 
vital records. 


F-1000 Typing Accounting Machines—combine 
high-speed jam-free typing with fully automatic 
accounting, to give you descriptive accounting. 


‘ é x 








Control Input Equipment— provides punched tape 
or punched card as an automatic by -product of 
maintaining accounting records. 







Validating and Receipting Machines—provide 
tight control and protection of receipts, elimi- 
nate disputes. > 


e Burroughs Corporation 
Burroughs 
ee “NEW DIMENSIONS {| in electronics and data processing systems” 





SEE US AT THE AASA CONVENTION. BOOTHS B-25-27-29-3 1. 
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board members may not be readily aware of the bene- 
fits to be derived from a visionary approach to the early 
stages of school-plant planning, but the school system 
that seeks to move beyond the commonplace in func- 
tion, form, beauty, and design of its school buildings 
will not overlook or neglect the limitless resources of the 
human imagination... 

“Because nineteenth-century architects chose super- 
ficial decorative elements that were frequently ill-suited 
to the building or its function, a reaction developed 
which stripped buildings of their decorative elements. 
But the bare, unadorned wall and the monotonous ex- 
panse of glass have become just as boring as the latter- 
day Greek cornice and the Roman arch. This develop- 
ment is perhaps an even greater problem than the nine- 
teenth century’s cliches because in its lack of design en- 
richment there is an appearance of economy, even 
though imaginative approaches to the decoration of walls 
and spaces need not be expensive .. . 

“Who is to sponsor and to pay for the effort needed 
to realize these new ideas? Who will be first to apply 
them to a particular situation? Who is to champion a 
concept where there is no existing facility to illustrate 
its usefulness and to prove its worth? With the public’s 
increasing awareness of school problems and its greater 
acceptance of truly creative solutions, we can hope for 
more and more individuals who will assume the respon- 
sibilities of leadership and bring forth imaginative en- 
vironments for learnings.” End 





omme The Qualety Kind” 


line of Library Furniture 
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See ... our display 
at A.A.S.A. Show 
Feb. 13-17, incl. 
Spaces 1041-1043. 


60 Tray 
Polished Hard Maple 
Card Catalog 


For 76 years “The Quality Kind” has identified Buckstaff design, 
construction and quality. 


Now with the dignity, durability, and lasting beauty of hard maple — 
Buckstaff has created a Complete Line of Library Furniture that 
includes shelves, display cases, charging desks, cabinets, yes — and 
even library lounge and office furniture. 


Flexible, for the smallest or largest requirements. Beautiful in either 
autumn or natural maple with matching Resilyte Mar-Proof Plastic, 
Wood Veneer or Linoleum tops. For literature on the complete line 
of Library, Cafeteria and Classroom furniture, contact your nearest 
Buckstaff Representative or write... 


BUCKSTAFF COMPANY ‘itz 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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NEW from JACOBSEN... 





Synchronized Mowing ..«:s 


re TURF=KING 76 "2m 


Three fully articulated, power driven reels that 

operate ahead of all wheels—follow ground contours 

smoothly—mow side-hill slopes and up or down grades. 

Only the Jacobsen Turf-King 76 has these exclusive 

features: 

@ Exact adjustment to keep all three reels at the 
same cutting height; eliminates streaking. 


@ Simple hand adjustment for bed knife. No tools 
needed. 


@ Variable forward speeds from 4 to 4144 mph (with 
constant reel speed). 


@ Wing units capable of cutting 25 degrees up or 
down. 


Easy riding, perfect balance. A highly maneuverable, 
rugged, large capacity mower. 


The most complete line of mowers in the industry, from 18 inches to 21 feet 
Call your Jacobsen dealer or send coupon for brochure 


A} Jacobsen 
£ 


~ 
g MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
-S DEPT. SM2 + RACINE, WISCONSIN 


PAWN sccecccccccccscccccsccsscssesseesseescseesoeeee 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Company, Dept. $M2, Racine, Wis. 
Please send Turf-King 76 brochure to 


Name and Title 





School 





Address 





City State 
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HOW TO TEACH MORE 
EFFECTIVELY WITH AN 





VERHEAD TRANSPARENCY 
PROJECTOR 





An important visual aids primer -- clip and save it 


As a person who uses and is often called upon to advise 
in the selection of visual aids equipment, it is essential 
that you become familiar with the many advantages of over- 
head projection techniques—how it can make your teaching 
even more effective, how it helps the student to grasp and to 
retain ideas, how it increases the scope of your subject matter. 


For many teachers the prime ad- 
vantage of the overhead transparency 
projector is the fact that it is the 
only type of projection equipment 
that is designed to be operated in 
broad daylight. The ordinary class- 
room becomes a theater without turn- 
ing out the lights or drawing the 


shades. Of course, you must have a. 


projector that provides the maximum 
screen light required to retain detail 
and color. Projection Optics’ Trans- 
paque Jr., for instance, provides up 
to three times more light on the 
screen than any other projector of 
its type. Transpaque Jr.’s. exclusive 
optical system has completely elimi- 
nated a serious overhead projection 
problem — the distracting rings that 
have always appeared on the screen. 


Up-Front Projection 

With this teaching tool, both you 
and the projector are at the head of 
the class. As you teach, you face your 
students. You can gauge their re- 
actions, spot questions immediately; 
students can take notes and you can 
refer to yours. Remember, the lights 
are on! In short, with the Trans- 
paque Jr. you retain all the advan- 
tages of a classroom environment. 


The very small profile of Trans- 
paque Jr., especially the projection 





head, makes every seat usable. There 
is nothing obstructing your view of 
the class. Every student is able to 
see both you and the screen. The 
more compact Transpaque Jr. is also 
easily portable. 


Superimpose transparency over 


transparency, building a progressive 
story before the eyes of your class, 
Transpaque Jr. retains the brilliance 





and color even through multi-colored 
overlays. Each transparency has a 
large 10”x10” format. You can 
tailor-make them yourself, simply 
and inexpensively. You can buy them 
already prepared, covering a multi- 
tude of subjects. 


Write As You Speak 


To create large screen images of 
your notes or ideas, just write in 
your normal size script on a trans- 
parency. It is projected as you write, 
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just behind you on the screen. You 
can draw lines, write clarifying re- 
marks, circle areas of special interest. 
Your individual technique is as un- 
limited as your own imagination.. 
There is no squeaky chalk or tiresome 
blackboard work. Use the roll of 
transparent film. Write on it and 
roll it away for a continuous supply 
of clean writing surface. 


Transpaque Jr. is UL-CSA ap: 
proved. It is easy to operate and 
trouble-free. For a free demon- 
stration or additional information, 
write to 





Projection Optics Co., Inc. 
275 Eleventh Avenue 
East Orange, New Jersey 











In Canada, Anglophoto, Ltd., 880 
Champagneur Ave., Montreal, Quebec. 
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How can a school district implement its plans for 
improvement? A group of school districts in Ohio 
have banded together in a unique organization that 
may bridge the gap between research and practice. 





@ @ @ Let’s say your board and 
administration have decided to in- 
stall a completely modernized mathe- 
matics program in your schools. 
There’s no shortage of literature 
on the subject. There’s no scarcity 
of research findings. There’s no 
lack of desire to act. 

Your problem is: how do we get 
started? 

A group of school districts in the 
Cleveland area has found a way. 
It’s fresh, new and—above all— 
practical. Schools in your district 
could do it, too. 

Last spring, the Educational Re- 
search Council of Greater Cleve- 
land was set up as a bridge between 
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these valuable research findings and 


the waiting schools, eager but 
unable to apply them to their imme- 
diate needs. The council is a non- 
profit corporation sponsored by in- 
dustry and the schools in_ the 
Cleveland area. It is and will be fi- 
nanced by foundations, organiza- 
tions and individuals devoted to the 
interests of better education. 

Its purpose is not simply to pro- 
vide more—or mere—research; 
there is enough of that going on in 
the 603 educational associations 
listed by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
The council’s major concern is how 
to use research results and apply 


them to the problems of elementary 
and secondary schools. Drawing on 
its staff of experts (it has three 
departments—administration, basic 
research and  curriculum—each 
headed by an expert in the field) 
the council consolidates data gath- 
ered from all over the U.S. and re- 
fines it into a form that local school 
districts can use. In addition, it 
makes it possible for some of the 
millions of dollars contributed to 
education by commerce and indus- 
try—most of it at the college and 
university level—to be applied to 
elementary and secondary levels. 

In effect, the council provides 
each participating school district 








with its own captive group of con- 
sultants and its own foundation to 
make funds available for carrying 
on the group’s investigations. Here 
is the way the school district gets 
help under this plan: 

1. The school buys the services 
of the council for one year. 

2. Together with other partici- 
pating schools and the council, it 
determines what problem area the 
council will examine. 

3. The council’s skilled staff of 
full-time, top educators attacks the 


problem, studying all research on 
the subject, and comes up with rec- 
ommendations for the school. 

4. At the end of the year the 
school can renew the service if it 
has proven helpful or it can drop 
out of the council entirely. 

In order to get the full story of 
how this unique cooperative ven- 
ture between the school and busi- 
ness communities works, SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT conducted three ex- 
clusive interviews with representa- 
tives of the council, the schools and 


industry in the Cleveland area. The 
intent was to discover whether or 
not a pattern existed there that 
other schools throughout the coun- 
try might use for establishing similar 
programs. (See page 95 for a simi- 
lar program now being organized 
on the East Coast.) In the following 
interview, Dr. George H. Baird, the 
council’s executive director, de- 
scribes how the service was organ- 
ized, what it has accomplished in 
its six-month life and what its objec- 
tives are. 








Dr. Baird, there are so 
many research groups 
active in the United 


States today—university, 
foundation and industrial. 
Why start a new one? What 
can you contribute that 
these groups are not al- 
ready doing? 


BAIRD: Most of the groups you men- 
tion are operating at the university 
level. They are doing research— 
some of it on elementary and sec- 
ondary school subjects—that is very 
useful but not much of it is getting 
down to the schools. For one thing, 
unless a particular school is selected 
to be a guinea pig, these groups lack 
consultants to put the program into 
practice. Most districts can’t afford 
a full-time consultant in mathemat- 
ics, for example. More important, 
there is so much of this research 
going on. How is a district to know 


which is really the best, the most 
promising? And beyond that, just 
because a program looks good to a 
college professor doesn’t mean it is 
good when you try to use it in the 
schools. Turn to mathematics. It 
may be theoretically wonderful to 
teach calculus in high school. But 
if your teachers don’t know how to 
present the subject, it’s not a prac- 
tical undertaking. 

Our council, through the work of 
its permanent, full-time staff of top 
educators, sparked by the sugges- 
tions for needed areas of study by 
its participating school districts and 
the interest and financial support of 
the business community, is trying to 
bridge the gap between research at 
any level and practical application 
in the schools. In addition, we are 
doing independent research of our 
own where we feel that available 
data is not complete or thorough 
enough for our purposes. 


Q. Don’t tell me you are going to 
add to the flood of research data al- 


ready pouring in on schoolmen from 
all directions? 


BAIRD: Not at all. We can gain our 
objective by supplying the school- 
men in our area with facts, knowl- 
edge and a kind of service they 
haven’t been able to obtain through 
local financing of education—a staff 
of full-time specialists working for 
them in our three departments, ad- 
ministration, basic research and, 
most important of all in our view, 
curriculum. 


Q. Before we go any further, let’s 
clarify this word research. Just what 
does it mean in relation to the 
council? 


BAIRD: Research can be of several 
kinds. There can be pure, basic re- 
search, action research and, per- 
haps, no research activity at all in 
implementation studies we might 
tackle. There are many seemingly 
sound educational theories that 
have never been adequately tested, 
either because an organization has 
been lacking to do the necessary 
study or because individual schools 
haven’t had the time or facilities to 
adapt them into workable programs. 
This is where the council enters the 
picture with its action research. We 
can do an engineering job for the 
schoolman by transforming some of 
these theories into implementable 
form so that he can try them out to © 
see if they will work in his school. 


Q. But haven’t such projects been 
done before? The idea isn’t new. 


BAIRD: We have had other group 
efforts in educational research, but 
they have usually been sponsored 
by colleges and universities. These 
groups have generally been staffed 
by top-notch people, but they’ve 
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usually been full-time professors 
who had to continue writing and 
teaching and, consequently, couldn’t 
devote full time to educational re- 
search. 

They also have another disad- 
vantage. Their projects are often 
chosen on the basis of how much is 
in the till: “We have $500; how 
much research will it buy?” Well, 
this approach simply doesn’t work. 
The thing to do is to ask, “Here is 
the problem—now how do we at- 
tack it? How much will it take to get 
what we think might be a solution?” 
Our council is geared to the second 
philosophy, not the first. 


What about the pri- 

vate organiza- 

tions that can be hired 
by schools to do research? 
Don’t they side-step the ob- 
jections you have raised? 


BAIRD: Yes, such _profit-inspired 
groups can do a commendable job. 
They generally hire top people on 
a full-time basis, but while they’re 
interested in helping education, 
they’re also running a_ business. 
This, in itself, is not objectionable. 
For one thing, such groups must be 
efficient—you can’t make money 
running around in circles. But the 
profit motive is the very thing that 
destroys their effectiveness, for they 
must go in, make their study, come 
to a quick conclusion, and get out. 


Q. How has the council been able 
to avoid these stumbling blocks? 


BAIRD: First, we’ve found a way for 
commercial and industrial money 
to be directed to our non-profit cor- 
poration. Then, each interested 
school, acting the part of a cus- 
tomer, can buy the service of the 
council, on a yearly basis, for $2,- 
000. It may be that all the schools 
will not be interested in every proj- 
ect we have underway at any given 
time. They may use our findings, or 
not, as they see fit. If, after partici- 
pating for a year, a school finds that 
it doesn’t like the results of our ef- 
forts, it simply quits. And if all the 
schools quit, there is no council— 
that’s ultimate control. 

The key factor, of course, is that 
the participating superintendents 
buy the right to determine, with’ the 
council, the priority list of problems 
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to be attacked by the council. They 


decide what needs to be done. For- 
tunately for us, the superintendents 
in Greater Cleveland are men who 
are willing to break with tradition 
if need be in order to improve the 
quality of our education in this 
area. This, combined with the 
strong community feeling that sup- 
ports education here—we haven't 
had too much difficulty passing 
bond issues and, in general, our 
superintendents are not _ being 
sniped at—has made our job much 
easier. 


Q. Have you experienced any diffi- 
culty in persuading schools to spend 
$2,000 of public funds to buy your 
service? 

BAIRD: No, we haven’t. I spoke per- 
sonally with each superintendent in 
this area, explaining exactly and 
precisely what we had in mind, and 
they responded enthusiastically. 
They all see in our service some- 
thing they need and can use in their 
schools. 


Q. Is the council’s service limited or 
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can any school system request par- 
ticipation in your program? 

BAIRD: We have opened our coun- 
cil to all the schools in this area— 
public, private and parochial. There 
are 21 school systems working with 
us at the present time and we antici- 
pate that we will sign contracts 
with more very shortly. Ultimately, 
our work may affect the education 
of roughly 200,000 youngsters. But 
I think its potential is far greater 
than that, for if our approach 
proves helpful to education here, it 
can easily be duplicated elsewhere. 
Q. Are you engaged in any action 
research projects at the present 
time? 

BAIRD: Yes. Our first major project, 
currently underway, is in mathe- 
matics. The choice was dictated by 
the superintendents of our partici- 
pating schools who declared over- 
whelmingly that it was their first 
concern. So we set about finding a 
way to implement a mathematics 
program which would incorporate 
the findings of study groups from 
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all over the country—the Commis- 
sion on Mathematics of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, for 
example, the School Mathematics 
Study Group at Yale, the Bowling 
Green State University Project, and 
others. 


How far along are you 
in this work on mathe- 


Q matics curriculum? 


BAIRD: The Greater Cleveland 
Mathematics Plan that grew out of 
our study of nationwide recom- 
mendations is being introduced into 
participating schools right now. We 
envision a five-year program. This 
first year there will be a new pro- 
gram in the first grade with enrich- 
ment in the second through sixth 
grades. Next year the second 
through fourth grades will be intro- 
duced to the new program with a 
transitional program and _ enrich- 
ment included in grades five through 
eight. And so on up through the 
grades until, in 1964, the first high 
school seniors who will have gone 
through the whole program, will be 
graduated. 

We have been fortunate in ob- 
taining the services of Dr. B. H. 
Gundlach, director of the Bowling 
Green State University project in 
improving the teaching of elemen- 
tary mathematics, on a part-time 
basis, to assist us in our work on 
this project. 

Teacher training programs have 
been designed to expedite this plan. 
Our school superintendents have 
worked with the council to set up 
schedules permitting their teachers 
to meet with Professor Gundlach 
for re-training sessions. 


Q. What other kinds of studies do 
you think the council may become 
involved in? 


BAIRD: The choice is almost unlim- 
ited and can range from entrance 
age problems, through salary stud- 
ies, to board policy development. 
After our schools have been able to 
digest our mathematics recommen- 
dations—say, in a year or so—the 
school superintendents may decide 
they would like to have us look into 
improved foreign language or Eng- 
lish or science curriculums. Once 
they decide, we’ll be able to study 


the findings available on a given 
subject area and develop a work- 
able program for them. 


Q. But the council, too, must op- 
erate on a budget. Won’t you be 
limited, to an extent, on what you 
can tackle? 


BAIRD: That’s an interesting point, 
for though the council is barely six 
months old, it has experienced phe- 
nomenal growth. We anticipated a 
budget of $70,000 for the first year, 
but this has been upped already 
since more schools have asked to 
participate than we had planned on. 
We thought we might go to $150,- 
000 next year but as things stand 
now, next year’s budget will prob- 
ably be in the neighborhood of a 
quarter of a million dollars. 


Q. If you have 21 participating 
schools at $2,000 each, that’s only 
$42,000. Where does the rest of the 
money come from? 


BAIRD: It comes from a variety of 
sources. Our first year we received 
the very generous support of the ° 
Cleveland Foundation which grant- 
ed us, for the first two years, $100,- 
000 on the basis of matching funds. 
The remainder is raised by contri- 
butions from industry. 


How do representa- 
O tives of industry fit 
into the workings of 


the council? 


BAIRD: Our board of trustees (see 
box, page 102) consists of a group 
of people from industry who are 
interested in helping elementary 
and secondary education. They 
have committed themselves to fi- 
nancing the work of the Council 
and that is their function—nothing 
more. 


Q. Do they control the 
strings? 

BAIRD: No, they do not. I am com- 
mitted, as executive director, not to 
spend more than we have raised. 
Actually, the council and its par- 
ticipating superinténdents together 
determine what projects are possi- 
ble. The superintendents select a 
project, then the council checks to 
see if it has money enough to do the 
suggested study properly. If it has, 
the suggestion is accepted and work 


purse 
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on the project is begun. If not, the 
council may either have to refuse or 
to postpone action on the suggestion 
as given, or it may go to the board 
of trustees to request additional 
funds for the study. 

The point to bear in mind is that 
the council supplies the schools 
with a needed service in a form 
which might be the pattern of the 
future for elementary and second- 
ary educational research. 


Q. How do you plan to handle the 
results of your research efforts? Will 


they be made available only to par- 
ticipating schools? 

BAIRD: Well, though it hasn’t been 
definitely decided, we think not. 
We feel that we'll have to figure out 
some way to share our findings with 
others. Education in a democracy is 
available to all citizens, so if we 
produce useful material in our stud- 
ies we have a responsibility to share 
it as broadly as we can. 


Q. What of efforts similar to yours 
that might develop in other parts of 
America? Would such groups be 


linked directly to the Cleveland 
Council or would they function in- 
dependently? 


BAIRD: Independent groups in each 
area, I would think, will be the pat- 
tern. Ideally, we should have good 
communication of ideas among 
groups, thereby strengthening each 
other’s efforts. After all, a good idea 
developed here in Cleveland is still 
a good idea in Wyoming, New Or- 
leans or Yazoo City. In other words, 
an improvement in education can 
grow out of research no matter 
where it’s done. 








® Each of the participating schools 
is working with the council because 
it feels strongly that the results of 
the research group’s efforts will con- 
tribute greatly to the improvement 
of the teaching job it is doing. One 
such school system is the Berea 
School District in a suburb of Cleve- 
land. Its superintendent, Dr. Paul 
C. Gallaher, has this to say about 
the council’s work: 


Your school district, 
Dr. Gallaher, has been 


part of the _ council 
from the beginning. Just 
what do you hope to gain 
from participation in this 
group? 


GALLAHER: Actually, I think our 
Berea School District was the first 


What the council means to the schools 


in this area to go on record as will- 
ing to put up the necessary funds to 
participate. We’re all looking for- 
ward to a great deal of benefit from 
the council’s activities. With its out- 
standing staff and superior re- 
sources, it is able to carry on re- 
search projects far beyond the 
scope of a small school district such 
as ours. I think the council will be 
able to supply us with solutions to 
many problems that would other- 
wise be unavailable. 


Q. What kinds of problems would 
you like to see the council give its 
attention to? 


GALLAHER: Right now we hope to 
gain a great deal from the strenu- 
ous effort it has put into a revision 
of the mathematics program for 
schools in this area. Another area I 
would like to see investigated is 
the teaching of foreign languages. 
Where should we begin—in the ele- 
mentary schools, junior highs, sen- 
ior high schools? Should foreign 
language study be made available 
only to brighter students? And what 
language should it be—French, 
German, Spanish, Russian, Chi- 
nese, Indian? I don’t know the an- 
swers. But I'd certainly be pleased 
to find someone who could get the 
answers for me. 


Q. Since the selection of research 


projects is based upon requests from 
all the participating schools, it is 
conceivable that your individual re- 
quest might not be acted upon. What 
then? 


GALLAHER: Well, I think that the 
foreign language-study question is 
prominent enough at the moment to 
receive the support of many of our 
participating school systems. But 
even if it weren’t, the council will 
be able to take on special projects 
at times—particularly if the school 
system is able to finance it in part 
and can furnish the necessary addi- 
tional personnel to handle it. 


Q. What about the cost of partici- 
pating in the council? Did you have 
much difficulty in justifying the ex- 
penditure to your board members? 


GALLAHER: I had no trouble what- 
soever. Actually, this project had 
been discussed in a general way 
here in Cleveland for a few years. 
When the idea really got going, I 
sent Dr. Baird’s explanatory bro- 
chure to my board members togeth- 
er with a statement of my feelings 
about the council and what I 
thought it could accomplish for our 
schools. The members considered 
these arguments and decided that 
participation would be a good thing 
for our school district. 

continued on page 100 
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@ What part do members of indus- 
try play in the workings of the Ed- 
ucational Research Council of 
Greater Cleveland? How do busi- 
nessmen in the Cleveland area feel 
about the service the council sup- 
plies? Do they feel qualified to make 
recommendations and suggestions 
to the schools concerning the pro- 
grams they should pursue? Or do 
they leave education strictly to the 
educators? These are some of the 
questions SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
sought answers to in the following 
interview with Van H. Leichliter, 
president of the American Steel & 
Wire Division, U. S. Steel Corp. 

As president of the council’s 
board of trustees, Mr. Leichliter 
typifies the enlightened top-level 
businessmen in Cleveland who are 
concerned with the problems of 
public education—and are doing 
something about them in their local- 
ity. Here is what he has to say 
about industry’s attitude toward the 
work of the council and how repre- 
sentatives of business function with- 
in its organization. 


Mr. Leichliter, you are 

president of the Coun- 

cil’s board of trustees. 
What is the function of this 
board? 


LEICHLITER: First, let me make this 
point clear—the trustees of the 
council do not profess to be educa- 
tors. We leave the educating up to 
Dr. Baird and his staff and those of 
the participating schools. We mere- 
ly perform a liaison function be- 


and commerce 


tween educators 
and industry in this area. We are 
not attempting to dictate to the ed- 
ucational systems what or how they 
‘should teach. 


Q. How many industry members 
are there in the council? 


LEICHLITER: We have 14 com- 
merce and industry members on 
our board, though many more than 
that support the council’s work. Our 
interest, however, is limited to 
maintaining proper funds and guid- 
ing the council in its business activ- 
ities. 

Q. How do you obtain these funds 
for the council? 


LEICHLITER: We approach those 
commercial institutions and indus- 
trial concerns that are as interested 
as we are in improving American 
education for contributions to fur- 
ther the council’s work. In addition, 
we are soliciting the help of foun- 
dations where we think we have 
just cause to do so. We also spread 
the word about the council’s activ- 
ities at the regular luncheon meet- 
ings attended by prominent local 
businessmen. At a recent meeting, 
for example, about 40 business ex- 
ecutives heard Ralph: M. Besse, 
executive vice president of the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Harry F. Burmester, president of 
the Union Commerce Bank, and 
Dr. Baird present the purpose, ob- 
jectives and functions of the coun- 
cil. During the question and an- 
swer period which followed, the spe- 
cific needs of the council were out- 
lined. 


Q. Does American Steel & Wire— 


Industry’s role 
in the council 


or any other business firm—partici- 
pate actively in the work of the 
council? 


LEICHLITER: Not as a company, 
though our long-range hope is that 
the employees ‘we hire in the future 
will be of better calibre because 
of the improvement in education 
brought about by the council’s 
research activities. 


Q. But if the need for a specialist 
arose—a mathematician, perhaps, 
or a chemist—could he be borrowed 
from industry by the council to work 
with it in developing some project? 


LEICHLITER: That may very pos- 
sibly be a development in the fu- 
ture. Right now we are more inter- 
ested in helping the school districts 
of Greater Cleveland by providing 
them with help aimed at improving 
elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 


Q. Are you ever faced with a 
“What’s in it for me?” attitude on 
the part of the business people you 
approach? 


LEICHLITER: That question has 
never come up. I think everyone is 
aware of the need for better educa- 
tion. In this post-Sputnik era we 
have come to realize that there is a 
great deal of improvement that can 
be made in America’s schools. 


Q. How do you think the council 
will develop once the idea has taken 
hold? 


LEICHLITER: It is our hope that 
within five years the service of this 
council will be so important to 
schools that our board can bow out 
and the schools in Greater Cleve- 
land can completely take over its 
function. We think, too, that the 
pattern we’ve established here can 
be applied to other large, metropol- 
itan areas throughout the country. 
We feel we are pointing the way to 
the solution of a critical problem in 
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trated. Prices are attractive, too, 
with Made-to-Order Sound Sys- 
tems, because units are assembled 
at the RCA factory from standard 
components. Each system is com- 
pletely tested and shipped with 
all units in place, ready for quick 
installation. Service is easy, with 
standardized components, and so 
is expansion whenever you need it. 


For RCA quality in a Made-to- 
Order Sound System that assures 
you maximum safety at lowest 
cost... plan with your RCA Engi- 
neered Sound Distributor. He’s in 
your classified book under ‘‘Pub- 
lic Address and Sound Systems.” 





Tmk(s) @® 
RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 
SOUND PRODUCTS CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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American education—one that’s 
particularly evident in large metro- 
politan centers where rapidly-ex- 
panding suburbs and their mush- 
rooming school districts desperately 
need unified, cooperative research 
programs. 


Q. Have you encountered any diffi- 
culty in getting the participation of 
individual school systems? 


LEICHLITER: No, because we inter- 
ested enough of the larger school 
districts in Greater Cleveland, 
which in turn helped us bring some 
of the smaller ones into the council. 
There was absolutely no pressure 
of any kind exerted on schools to 
get them to join the council. It’s 
a strictly voluntary decision based 
on whether or not a school system 
feels we offer a service it can use. 
Of the 30 or so school districts in 
Cuyahoga County, only three were 
actively engaged in research proj- 
ects before May 1 of this year. Now, 
in effect, all of them are having re- 
search done and, we think, to a val- 
ue of 15 or 20 times over what the 
$2,000 purchase price cost them. 


Q. How do you keep participating 


members of industry informed of 
the council’s progress? 


LEICHLITER: We have already pub- 
lished progress reports of the coun- 
cil’s activities. Periodically we invite 
commerce and industry people to 
luncheon meetings where they are 
given verbal reports of what we 
have been doing and their sugges- 
tions for improvement of the coun- 
cil’s operations are solicited. So far 
we’ve held two such meetings and, 
I might add, have received nothing 
but praise for our progress to date. 


Q. What do you think of the coun- 
cil’s achievements after six months 
of activity? 


LEICHLITER: I am completely satis- 
fied with the progress we have 
made. At the end of the summer 
we appeared before the Cleveland 
Foundation to report what we had 
done with the funds they had made 
available. Elwood Fisher, president 
of the foundation, expressed pleas- 
ure at our progress and thought we 
had developed to a point—in only 
five months—that we couldn’t rea- 
sonably have been expected to 
reach in less than 18 months. End 
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.»» AND FOR THE FINEST IN SOUND, DEPEND ON RCA! Every day, you look to a sound system for reliable 
communication and programming that broadens curricula. But, the day may come when pupils and teachers 
alike depend on it for basic safety. You’ve achieved the maximum in security when you’ve provided the finest 
in sound...a dependable system backed by RCA’s years of experience and recognized world leadership in sound. 


Speaking of safety, your voice or signal flashes instantly to every location from one central RCA sound console. 
Teachers and pupils anywhere in the building are literally at your fingertips. And, an RCA Sound System 
brings the world into your school via AM-FM radio, record player and tape recorder for program transmission 
to as many areas as you wish. 


Since a sound system can be only as good as its planning . . . it makes good business sense to talk to your 
RCA Engineered Sound Distributor. For your present building or a new one, he will help you plan a sound 
system that is low in cost—yet gives you the maximum in safety. Your RCA Distributor is in your classified 
book under ‘Public Address and Sound Systems.” Call, or write us for further information. Address: Sound 
Products, Dept. D-110, Radio Corporation of America, Camden 2, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
SOUND PRODUCTS § CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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You can wipe the slate clean of most 
of the protection problems plaguing 
your school with one decision—in- 
stallation of Anchor chain link Fence. 


The long life and stability of Anchor 
Fence will meet with approving nods 
from the value-conscious members 
of the administration. Deep-driven 
anchors keep the fence firmly erect. 
Clean-cut, square corner post design 
eliminates potential toe holds. The 
steel chain link fabric is galvanized 
after weaving for extra life. Here’s 
maximum security at low initial cost 
and virtually no annual upkeep. Call 
your local Anchor office for the com- 
plete Anchor story, or write: ANCHOR 
FENCE, 6550 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 
24, Maryland. 
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Plants in: Baltimore, MAd.; Houston, Texas; and 

Whittier, Cal. * Sold direct from factory branches 
and warehouses in all principal cities 
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QUESTION: In a small elementary school, is 2 dishwashing machine neces. 
sary? How many meals are required before you would recommend a me 


chanical dishwasher? 


&We believe that a mechanical 
dishwasher is needed for any size 
school. We do not think it is possible 
for dishes, silver or trays to be prop- 
erly washed and sanitized in a com- 
partmented sink, considering the 
fact that most of the hand washed 
dishes require toweling as well. 
We have made many studies of 
the time it takes to scrape, wash, 
rinse and dry dishes by hand as 
compared to machine, and we find 


QUESTION: Our district is now considering the purchase of refrigerators 
for a school kitchen. In many of your articles you mention reach-in refriger- 
ators. Do you believe that we should not have walk-in refrigerators? 


@A walk-in refrigerator does not 
result in maximum use of space. 
The total usable space in a walk-in 
is 68%; the actual average space 
used is closer to 45%. This means 
that less than one-half of the cubic 
capacity of a walk-in refrigerator 
is really utilized. 

Most of our kitchen designs show 
a main production area where all 
basic food is prepared. Refrigera- 
tion must be close at hand. We 
think that this is best done through 
the use of several reach-in refriger- 
ators rather than by° a remote 
walk-in. | 

In many cases, items, such as 
milk and lettuce, are kept in a 
walk-in merely because it is there. 
Milk should be kept in the cooler 
located where it will be served. Let- 


Richard Flambert answers your feeding questions 


that hand washing is very costly, 

During the last five years, manu 
facturers of dishwashers have de- 
veloped mechanical machines to fit 
any number of dishes. There is ac 
tually a bewildering assortment 
and variety of dishwashers on the 
market in sizes and quality to fit all 
kitchens—from the small 20-inch to 
a large 28-foot machine. There ig 
no economy to hand washing; it is 
an expense—and a danger. 


tuce should not be kept in a walk- 
in at all. Upon receipt it should be 
removed from the crate, trimmed, 
cored and washed, placed in pans 
and put directly into a reach-in re 
frigerator for final use. 

The refrigeration industry has 
made many improvements in reach- 
ins and there is a refrigerator to 
meet every need. 

The foregoing does not mean 
that the walk-in is obsolete. In 
schools that are in remote areas, re- 
quiring large shipments—or schools 
that receive large amounts of gov- 
ernment surplus commodities at a 
time—walk-ins are still important. 
But for the average school, not stor- 
ing great amounts of items demand- 
ing refrigeration, reach-in units can 
accommodate all normal needs. 








About the author. Richard Flambert is a partner in the firm 
of Flambert and Flambert, San Francisco, St. Louis, Omaha and 
Chicago, food service consultants and engineers specializing 
in schools and institutions. He is president of the International 
Society of Food Service Consultants. 
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Walt Disney Elementary School, Tullytown, Pennsylvania. Architect: John Carver, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


FOR 54/ct SCHOOLS USE MISCO WIRE GLASS 


Offers Proven Protection in Doors ...Windows ... Partitions ... Skylights 


The safety of our students depends upon the materials 

used in our school buildings. Many large loss fires result _ ° f ° 

from exposure through ordinary glass. Give your stu- by Fire 
dents the positive protection of wire glass and help avert . PROVED WIRE GLASS BEST 


tragic and costly fire losses. Mississippi Wire Glass tends Wire Glass is the only glazing medium that can successfully 


, ° P ‘ withstand the fury of the fiames in this dramatic test, formerly 
to help bottle up fire. Don't bargain with safety. Specify required by Undereutier’s Labenateiias tor ceteaiaa alin 


Mississippi Wire Glass, the original solid wire glass upon glass as Fire Retardant No. 32. in the test, the gloss ts first 

? ; subjected to temperatures up to 1600° F. for 45 minutes and 
which the standard was based in 1899... the stand- then held at this point for an additional 15 minutes, Then a 
1” stream from a fire hose is applied at 35 to 40 Ibs. pres- 
sure. Passing the test requires that the glass remain in the 
“see through” or obscure patterns wherever quality sash substantially unchanged except for cracking due to 
thermal shock. 


Insist on GLASS for Glazing 


ard today by which all others are judged. Available in 


glass is sold. 


Write for free catalog: 


Address Department 17. RA § sS & 2 Ss S : = P L 


site, 
< 


. : GLASS COMPA HY 
‘ 88 AngelicaSt. + St. Louis 7, Missouri 
NEW YORK e CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Milk shake machine 


adds to lunch program 


Here’s an inexpensive way to increase 


By GEORGIA BEILHARZ 


# @ #@ A machine that dispenses 
chocolate milk shakes is being used 
in one school of this district to sup- 
plement the regular school lunch 
program. The machine, which was 
installed last year, costs the school 
no money. In fact, during the first 
six months of operation it made 
enough profit to buy a badly needed 
refrigerator for another school. 

The cash factor is only one of the 
values of our milk shake machine. 
Most important is the fact that it 
provides a palatable source of milk. 

Children who bring lunch from 
home and do not buy milk, and 
children who want something “ex- 
tra” after lunch, make particularly 
good use of the facility. Nutrition- 
ally, the milk shake we are serving 
is the closest thing to whole milk 
that can be offered as a snack. 

Introducing the milk shake ma- 
chine into the school lunchroom has- 
n’t even cost us out-of-pocket funds. 
The maker of the machine has 
worked out a method by which 
schools with tight budgets can pay 
for the machine out of its earnings. 

The company, Emery Thompson 
Supply Co., installs the machine as 
soon as it is requested. The dairy 
that delivers milk shake mix to us 
puts a surcharge on our bill of 65¢ 
per gallon of concentrated mix which 
goes toward paying for the machine. 
This way we have been paying, out 
of the machine’s earnings, about $60 
per month toward its purchase. 

Four hundred of our 600 students, 
in grades five through nine, buy 
complete lunches every day. No stu- 
dent is permitted to leave school at 
noon. During the first 10 minutes of 
each of three lunch periods we serve 


the consumption of whole milk at your school 


School Lunch Supervisor, Greenburgh, N. Y. 


only the complete lunch. After that, 
children who want milk shakes may 
come to the counter. 

Children who bring lunch from 
home, and who otherwise might 
drink no milk at noon, often buy 
milk shakes, thus getting a good por- 
tion of highly nutritious milk in a 
product they enjoy. Sales of milk 
shakes have not cut those of regular 
milk because many students pur- 
chase both. The milk shake we sell 
is mixed in the ratio of two parts 
whole milk to one part chocolate ice 
cream mix. 

We sell shakes in two sizes: 10 
ounces for 10¢ and 20 ounces for 
20¢. Comparable sizes of milk shake 
are sold at a corner custard stand 
for 20¢ and 35¢ respectively, and 
they are not made with whole milk. 
We calculate our costs for the 20¢ 
shake this way: 

Paper cup (giant size)..... $0.030 
EN hiicntg aeintin ewe ox ¥.9.02 $0.004 


Many children buy milk shakes, in addition to their regular milk, with lunch. 
























SE 6.3.5 5b wees. $0.100 


Other uses 


In addition to serving as an excel- 
lent supplement to our school lunch Way 
program, the milk shake machine WP” 
has proved a good snack bar for the 
school. It is used after lunch periods, ¥ 
especially in mid-afternoon, when @% 
students are being dismissed from 
school. It would even be possi- 
ble for us to put the machine on a 
dolly, wheel it into the main hall, 
plug it into an outlet and sell milk 
shakes as students leave the building. © 

We have also used the machine ¥ 
during half-times of basketball @ 
games and other athletic events and 
it could be used as a concession at 
school dances. End 











For more information on this milk shake ma- 
chine circle number 847 on the Reader Service 
Card. 
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Dayton, Ohio West Stands 5000 seats 





Permanence 


—/for long years 
of low-cost 
seating comfort 





—FOR SCHOOLS OF EVERY SIZE 


PITTSBURGH 





-DES MOINE 


Steel Deck 
Grandstands 


Safe, sturdy steel- grandstands by Pittsburgh-Des 
Moines offer lifetime permanence that protects the 
school investment plus complete design freedom in 
size and shape, thanks to unit-section construction 
that permits stands of any depth or length required. 
Write for detailed literature on watertight, weather- 
proof PDM Steel Grandstands, and let us consult 
with you. 

P ty &.4 


_ STEEL GRaNWOSTANDS | 

















Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, WARREN, BRISTOL, PA., BALTIMORE, BIRMINGHAM, DES MOINES, 
PROVO, UTAH, CASPER, WYO., SANTA CLARA, FRESHO, , CAL. 

Other Sales Offices at: 

PITTSBURGH (25) 3427 Neville Island DES MOINES (8) 926 Tuttle Street 
BALTIMORE (26) Curtis Bay Station | DENVER (2) 323 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
NEW YORK (17)......Suite 2795, 200 E. 42d St. DALLAS (1)........Suite 1726, Southland Center 

NEWARK (2) 744 Broad St. SEATTLE (1) 

CHICAGO (3)......617 First National Bank Bidg. | SANTA CLARA, CAL 

ATLANTA (5)........361 €. Paces Ferry Rd., N.E. EL MONTE, CAL oo..cccccssssssesed P. 0. Box 2012 
JACKSONVILLE (7) 4066 Ferrarra Road PROVO, UTAH P. 0. Box 310 














What makes the new 


MULTI-CLEAN Floor Machines 
different from others? 


Beneath their graceful styling, 
these handsome Floor and Scrub- 
bing Machines offer many me- 
chanical features that are exclusive 
with MuttTI-CLEANn. 

Before you buy a Machine, it 
will pay you to study the features 
listed at the right. These are just 
a few of the benefits you’ll enjoy 
when.you buy a Mu ttI-CLEAN 

. and most of them are not 
available in any other machine on 
the market today. 































14”, 16”, and 22” Multi-Clean 
Floor and Scrubbing Machines 
are similar to the 19” models 
shown here. Multi-Clean Lite- 
12, Lite-14, 31”, and Explosion- 
proof Machines also available. 














MULTI-CLEAN 


For more information on MULTI- 
CLEAN Floor and Scrubbing Machines, 
call your Mutt1-CLean Distributor 
or write to Multi-Clean Products, Inc.. 
Dept. ST-64-20, St. Paul 16, Minn. 


e@ Heavy 3-conductor cable is detach- 
able; will also fit your MuLTI-CLEAN 
Vacuum Cleaner. 


e@ Cable plugs into recessed receptacle 
in handle. No exposed “‘pigtail’’. 


e Independent-acting switch levers 
give finger-tip control with either hand. 


e@4-blade knife-type switch contains 
more copper than any other floor ma- 
chine switch we know of. . . therefore 
switch failure is a rare occurrence. 


e Big gray stationary wheels make it 
easy to move from place to place, up and 
down stairs, over sills. Axle supported 
at 4 points for maximum strength. 


e Bumpers circle both base and top. 


e@ Special hand grips at front and rear 
facilitate carrying when necessary. 


e Capacitor-start, induction-run 
motor. Capacitor provides max- 
imum starting torque with less cur- 
rent. Reaches full operating speed 
almost instantly. 


e All ball bearinged gear unit is 
designed and manufactured ex- 
clusively by MuLTI-CLEAN for 
this purpose. 12 gear teeth in 
mesh at all times. Quiet, fac- 
tory-sealed and lubricated. 


All Multi-Clean 12, 14, 16, 
19, and 22-inch Floor Ma- 
chines can be converted 
into efficient Scrubbing 
Machines by adding a 
solution tank, controls, and 
channel feed brush, 
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| new dispenser and perforated, cut- 









= @ # Sandwich sales have bee, 
increased by as much as 50% ig 
some schools in University City, 
Mo., during the past year. How 
were school authorities able to spark 
this student interest in luncheop 
sandwiches? 

Muriel B. Hallowell, director of 
the district’s cafeteria department, 
attributes the sales rise to the use 
of a transparent film wrap. She 
thinks the sandwiches served in 
the school cafeterias are now twice 
as attractive as they once were and 
considers the see-through charac 
teristic of the plastic film to be the 
important sales-promoting factor 
The air-tight, shape-conforming 
packages permit students to look 
before they buy. And the wrap’ 
moistureproof barrier keeps the food 
fresh longer. 

Last year, University City’s sem 
ior high school and Brittany Junior 
High School began wrapping sand- 
wiches by hand with Saran Wrap, 
The two schools, with a combined 
enrollment of 2,300 students, serve 
about 800 sandwiches a day. 

To speed operations, cafeteria 
managers began using an effective 





to-size, 10-inch by 10-inch plasti¢ 
film sheets. The dispensers, of ano- 
dized aluminum with a flange to de- 
liver the next sheet for ready taking, 
are heavy enough to hold a roll of 
film in place even when it is nearly 
depleted and can handle rolls rang- 
ing in width from six to 18 inches, 
Since the size of the wrap is pre- 
determined by the perforations, 
each piece is easily torn off as re- 
quired by pulling out on the roll. 

But, according to Miss Hallowell, 
the real advantage of the transpar- 
ent wrap is its ability to keep sand- 
wiches fresh. In the past, left-over 
sandwiches were thrown away. 

“They dried up,” she says, “and 
could not be served a second day. 
We were able to salvage meat fill- 
ings, but the bread, lettuce, butter, 
salad dressing, etc., were total 
losses.” Now, left-over sandwiches 
in their transparent wraps can be 
served again, as eye-appealing as 
they were the day before. 
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Boost sandwich sales 
with see-through wraps 


E 
Here’s an inexpensive way to ake sandwiches more 
appetizing and attractive in syour school cafeteria. 


Students are buying more sandwiches in University City, Mo.’s, senior high 
school (bottom photo) now that they’re wrapped in see-through plastic. A new 
dispenser (top photo) speeds wrapping, cuts waste. See story at left. 
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GORDON W. GUNDERSON 
State School Lunch Supervisor 
Madison, Wisconsin 


“Food Service Problems 
in Outlying Schools 


Can Often be Solved 
with Paper” 


Mr. Gunderson has helped to make 
Wisconsin a leader in the move to 
extend food service to outlying 
schools. 


He has found that one of the 
most practical ways to provide 
lunches in buildings without 
facilities is to preparc the food in 
a central kitchen, transporting it in 
insulated carriers and serving it in 
sanitary paper cups and containers, 


The central kitchen can prepare 
lunches for additional schools at 
little extra cost. The use of paper, 
Mr. Gunderson has learned, 
eliminates virtually all need for 
further food service equipment. 


HELPFUL IDEAS FOR YOU 


The above brief report is further 
evidence of how the many advantages 
of all-paper service can improve any 
mass feeding operation, large or 
small. Your paper wholesaler will be 
glad to discuss with you how this 
modern food service can be of 
practical value in your own 
operation. Phone him today. 


The Paper Cup and Container Institute, Inc, 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, .N. Y. 
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WAYNE INDOOR 
SEATING SYSTEMS 


work wonders on 
any school budget 





Hard-working Wayne Model 30 folding bleacher. 
Economy seating in the folding bleacher class. 





Leader in luxury seating at a popular price. 
Wayne Model 50 Rolling Gymstand. 





Deluxe Mode! 70 continuous rolling gymstand. 
Finest money can buy! 


Only Wayne offers three 
basic types! More value, 
better engineering, finer 
performance in each... 
from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of spectator 
seating. Write for big, all 
new 1960 catalog today. 





WAYNE IRON WORKS ¢ WAYNE, PA. 
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not primarily concerned with the 
dollar sign that is attached to a par- 
ticular proposal. On the other hand, 
there are not many school systems 
in the country that couldn’t scare up 
$1,000 for a really good idea in 
which local people believed. But it 
might be $15,000, and for many 
school systems this is real money. 
So let’s talk more in the realm of 
$10,000 or $15,000 and let me give 
you a few facts that might help dis- 
solve this myth. 

During the period from January, 
1957, through September 30, 1959, 
we made some 225 separate grants. 
If you break them down by size, 
there were 134 small grants, under 
$25,000. Between $26,000 and 
$100,000, there were 52. Over 
$100,000, there were only 36. So 
the grants under $100,000 were five 
times as great as the grants over that 
figure. And, believe me, if you go 
in too heavily for small grants, you 


build yourself into a great bureauc- 


racy that is processing an awful lot 
of paper. You are spending half 
your money just trying to make the 
grants. 

Q. Then you don’t encourage the 
small grant? 

CooMBs: I think we should be wary 
of getting sentimental about the 
small grant. There are two occasions 
where I think a small grant, by a 
large foundation, is well warranted. 
One is when you’re probing a really 
fresh area. A fellow comes along 
and wants a little bit of money to 
probe that area. If it looks like a 
probe that is promising, you ought 
to give him the money. The other 
occasion is where you’ve already 
spotted, on the basis of experience, 
a problem which needs to be at- 
tacked by maybe 25 different school 
systems. It won’t take too much 
money for any one of them, but col- 
lectively it will take quite a little. 
You may end up with a series of re- 
lated small programs. That is the 
other occasion. And I think that for 
a large foundation these are the two 
appropriate places for small grants. 


Q. Then it would also be a myth 
that if you do ask for a small grant 
—$5,000 or $16,000—you almost 
automatically get the money because 
the Fund is just willing to give this 
piddling amount of money away? 





COOMBs: That is very much a myth, 
Actually, a grant request for $5,000 
or $10,000 may actually get as many 
man hours of attention here as a 
grant for $500,000. This is one of 
the problems about small grants— 
they frequently require as much ad- 
ministrative effort by us as a big 
grant. We don’t want to use our 
money up in administrative costs. 
Incidentally, another myth is, that 
foundations don’t support creative 


_ individuals, that they only support 


group projects and institutions. It is 
true that most of our grants flow 
administratively through institutions, 
but a large portion of the money 
actually goes to the support of in- 
dividuals, in the form of fellowships, 
travel and research grants and the 
like. 


Q. Is it true that a well-known dis- 
trict has a better chance of getting 
a grant than one from an isolated 
area? 

coomss: Absolutely not. We have 
made many grants to school districts 
and colleges that we had never 
heard of before they came to us. But 
the fact is that some school districts 
and colleges are much more on the 
creative frontier of education than 
others, and some of the best known 
are also the most conservative. 


In asking for a grant 
O must a district or a 

school tie itself in with 
a school of education or a 
university? Do you demand 
evaluation by a school of 
education when you give a 


grant? 

COOMBs: Not at all. If anything, it 
would tend to work in the other di- 
rection. We are delighted to see a 
school system—assuming it has good 
leadership, a good board and so on 
—strike out on its own and become 
a laboratory and seek whatever help 
it may want to have from outside, 
in the way of evaluation and con- 
sulting services. We would not tie it 
to a university. Frequently, they 
choose to tie themselves. On the 
other hand, if a graduate school of 
education comes to us with a big 
proposal that is intended to do some- 
thing for the public schools—but we 
can see in the proposal no direct 
affiliation with public schools—we 
are inclined to turn it down. 


Q. When you make a grant, who ad- 
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Handsome .:: 
Practical... 
Low Cost 


These words tell the story of gymnasium construction 
with Armco Steel Buildings 


LOW COST is a result of mass production of building parts that go 
together without trouble and without waste at the construction site. 
Proved Armco designs make it possible to do most of the work at the 
factory. 


HANDSOME APPEARANCE is a result of the unique Armco panel-wall 


construction that permits complete freedom of architectural treatment. 
Wood, glass, plastic and masonry—all blend with attractive, functional 
Armco STEELOX® wall panels. 


PRACTICAL facilities is one aim of every school. Armco Buildings help 
achieve the practicality you want. You get clear span widths that make 
all the space usable. You get exactly the space you need from the 
unlimited selection of Armco Building sizes. And you get a fire-safe, 
storm-safe structure that will require a minimum of maintenance in 
the years to come. : 


SEE THE FACTS IN THE COLORFUL 
ARMCO BUILDING CATALOG...FREE 
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ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
4000 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 


Send 16-page color catalog on Armco Steel Buildings. 
We are considering the following school construction: 





Name 
Title. 
Organization 
Street 
City Zone. 
State 


























ARNMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS 
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Vamcd Subsidiary of ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


\/® OTHER SUBSIDIARIES AND DiviSiONS: Armco Division + Sheffield Division * The National 
Supply Company + The Armco International Corporation * Union Wire Rope Corporation 
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HP is HEALTH 
PROTECTION... 


—vital in a school building for those learning the 
3 Rs and those teaching them. 


H P also stands for the “Holcomb Plan” that can 
help your school get A+ in Health Protection. 


You see, Holcomb specializes in fast acting, easy- 
to-use, labor saving materials—cleansers, disin- 
fectants, deodorants, insecticides and cleaning 
tools. Here are just a few that help school main- 
tenance men do a better job, faster, at less cost. 


N-DiT—Cleans, disinfects and deodorizes in one 
operation. Has full range disinfecting ingred- 
ients. © 

WOODVALE—Air Deodorant-Sanitizer. Kills 
objectionable odors fast. Reduces airborne bac- 


J. 1. HOLCOMB MFG. CO., INC. 


1601 BARTH AVENUE 
Hackensack + Dallas - 


Be sure she gets 


HP with her 3R's 





teria and helps prevent the spread of infectious 
viruses. 


ZEN—Holcomb’s amazing “dual detergent” 
toilet bowl and urinal cleaner. Sanitizes and 
deodorizes as it cleans. Two FREE Acrilan 
(acid resistant) Yarn Swabs with each case. 


DUSTLESS SWEEPERS—They clean, sweep and 
polish floors at one time without kicking up 
irritating dust. 


Holcomb makes more than 300 scientific cleaning 
materials. All are designed to take the labor, drud- 
gery and high cost out of “school keeping.” 


Ask your Holcombman to help you 
work out a special “Holcomb Plan” 


for Health Protection in your school. 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Los Angeles - Toronto 
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ministers the money? Is it controlled 
by the Fund or the local district? 


COOMBS: We send out a grant letter 
to the appropriate body that is le- 
gally equipped to receive these 
funds on a tax-exempt basis. Usu- 
ally this is the local school board. 
We then state the terms of the grant 
—derived from the applicant’s own 
proposal—and state the duration of 
the grant and request a financial re- 
port at the end of the fiscal period. 
The district is then on its own. It is 
bound only by the terms of its own 
request. It is expected, of course, to 
use the funds for the purpose for 
which they were granted. 


Q. How close a check do you keep 
on the progress of the project? 
COOMBS: We in no way enter into 
the administration of the project. 
The full responsibility is with the 
grant recipients. We ask them to 
provide progress reports. We would 
like to know their progress, for this 
is how we learn, and we want others 
to be informed. 


Q. Is there any rigidity in your re- 
quirements so far as reports on prog- 
ress? 

COOMBs: There is no rigidity. We 
frequently make the request for a 
progress report in relatively loose 
terms. Then they come back and 
ask us whether it would be a good 
idea to have one at the end of the 
academic year, or after two years. 
This is a flexible arrangement. 


Q. Is there an evaluation made dur- 
ing the course of a project? 

COOMBS: Not by the Fund. There is 
no systematic evaluation made by 
us. We try, as our time permits, to 


keep in contact with projects. Often | 


times—more often than not—we 
are asked by the people in the proj- 
ect to come in and take a look at it 
with them, and to trade our ideas. 
That way we have impressions as to 
how it is going. 


Are there any strings 
on a grant? Are you 


going to be standing 
over their shoulders watch- 
ing? Must a district permit 
you to come in, with outsid- 
ers, to scrutinize what it is 
doing? 
cooMBs: I hope we are on good 
enough terms with all the people to 
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whom we make grants, that we are 
welcome to drop in. The fact is that 
our time does not permit us to drop 
in nearly as often as we are asked 
to. We certainly would not send a 
representative of ours—an agent— 
into a grant situation without seeking 
an invitation or the permission of 
the district. This is not a real prob- 
lem. 


Q. There is a feeling that, somehow, 
if a district takes this money, it is 
going to get a form of outside con- 
trol. Is there any truth to this? 


CooMBs: I doubt that this is a wide- 
spread fear. Much more often a 
school or college is anxious to get 
external recognition of the merit of 
its undertaking. We are dealing with 
a voluntary part of our society. After 
all, no one is obliged to ask the 
foundation for money, or to take it 
if they don’t want to. They can send 
it back at any time. This happened, 
on one notable occasion, when a 
school board in a major city got all 
split up over an issue that we had 
nothing to do with. It concerned a 
question of whether UNESCO ma- 











How DUDLEY gives you the best 
in Combination Locker Locks 








P-570 - 
Master-Keyed 
Combination Padlock 


Finest of all master- 
keyed padlocks. Cast 
aluminum case, extra 
heavy steel shackle. 
Self-locking. Rotating 
dial. 


Absolute Key Secu rity 


Combination locks that are opened by an ordi- 
nary master-key, offer only limited security. 
For it is too easy to have a duplicate made! 

The Dudley Master-Key with its unique ir- 
regular channel, differing on the two sides, is 
almost impossible to duplicate. The machine 
which makes these keys is a costly piece of 
equipment, built largely in our own shop. No 
neighborhood key-maker has one or can get one 
—and we have never known of a locksmith 


making a key from the lock. 


You get this master-key security only with 
Dudley Locks—the long time favorite among 
everyone connected with schools everywhere. 





Master-Keyed 

Built-in Lock 

Fits all locker piercings. 
Quick combination 
change with special 
reset key. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
: 1436 Old Dixie Highway, Vero Beach, Fla. 


The standard of controlled locker protection since 1921 
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terials could be used in the schools. 
Somehow, this got fouled up with 
the project that we had given a few 
hundred thousand dollars for, and 
the check was returned. This was 
all right with us. We gave the same 
money to some neighboring school 
systems to do the same thing, and it 
worked out very well. There is no 
problem of Fund control. We have 
no control. The only tacit string at- 
tached is that you do what you say 
you are going to do, that you use 
the money to run the project the way 
you said you .would. 


Q. Suppose that, in the middle of a 
project, the people doing it learn 
something that they think dictates 
that they head in a new direction. 
Suppose they need to take a 90 de- 
gree turn from what was originally 
proposed? Any objections? 

COOMBs: If it is a 30 degree turn, 
they can go right ahead and do it. 
But if it is a sufficiently great depar- 
ture from the thing they said they 
were going to do, they would come 
back to us—and this is frequently 
done—and tell us why they think it 
would be more fruitful to do it a dif- 





CRAMER’S STRICTLY “PROFESSION-L”’ 





Place your students in the authentic office atmosphere 
of Cramer Profession-L Laboratory Furniture and 
watch them learn faster. With Cramer’s sleekly trim 
modular combinations, your classroom becomes an of- 
fice where business training is easier—economical, too. 


Cramer saves space: 7 basic free-standing units, plus 
3 auxiliary units, combine to make hundreds of prac- 
tical units. You can teach Typing, Shorthand, Book- 
keeping, Machine Practice and General Business in 


WRITE FOR One classroom. 
COMPLETE 


DETAILS 


-Cramer saves cost: Engineered and constructed to last 
many years with practically no maintenance. Plastic 


tops. Units will not “walk” from vibration. 


Chamet- POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


é 625 ADAMS / _ DEPT. SM-2 


/ KANSAS CITY 5, KANSAS 
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ferent way. Almost invariably we 


agree with them. 
the district in getting a 


Q grant? Let’s say a dis- 


trict in Utah is interested in 
obtaining one. Perhaps you 
want to meet with the su- 
perintendent or the school 
board members. Coming 
from Utah to New York is a 
considerable undertaking. 
Does the district bear this 


expense? 

coomBs: Ordinarily, it is much 
more profitable for us to meet in 
Utah than New York. We would 
much prefer to meet with people on 
their home ground where we can 
sense the situation much better. We 
do not require anyone to come to 
New York at his own expense unless 
he chooses to do so. There is, how- 
ever, an expense, a rather important 
one I would say, imposed on any- 
body seeking a foundation grant. It 
is a kind of human expense, of put- 
ting human energy into thinking 
through the idea and writing it up. 
This is the local investment in the 
idea. We can supply a certain 
amount of money to help a district 
do the work, but the people on the 
local level are the ones who really 
must contribute the most important 
ingredient—their energy and their 
ideas. 


Is there an expense to 


Q. Suppose someone came up with 
an idea that was not within your 
province? Would someone here be 
likely to say—“We can’t handle this 
but you might try this or that foun- 
dation?” 

COOMBS: We certainly encourage 
them if we think it is a good idea. 
We will tell them that we think it is 
a good idea and that we are sorry 
that it is not one of the things that 
fits into our program. If we can, we 
give them some guidance. But we 
can’t pretend to be a kind of a clear- 
ing house for information on where 
to get money. We may get in touch 
with some other foundation, or the 
Office of Education, and suggest 
that they check in with this person. 
But we don’t want to send a lot of 
traffic in the direction of another 
foundation, or the government, any 
more than we would like them to 
pass the buck to us. End 
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Send for your FREE 
Personalized Memo 
Pad... Today! 


A demonstration by 


Here’s proof—the record of a Conqueror purchased five years 
ago: “Twelve teachers using our machine...never had to have in- 
structions ... thousands of sheets of paper, all grades, sizes and weights 
have gone through and never once did it falter. It’s rugged as a bulldog!” 


Now, Heyer-engineered improvements 
make the new Mark III Conquerors better. 
than ever. Vastly improved Sheet Sepa- 
rator Fingers eliminate side rubber ad- 
justments. New Adjustable Feed Wheels 
grip paper at edges for positive forward- 
ing. New Feed Tension Control lets you 
quickly adjust feed for any paper... 
lightweight to post cards, even newsprint. 


Other features include a highly visible 
Re-Set Counter and Direct Drive mech- 
anism (no lurching). These and many 
other new advances make duplicating 
easier than ever before. Now, anyone 


can print 330 copies in 3 minutes, in 1 
to 5 colors, for a fraction of a cent 
per copy. 


Mail coupon today for a convincing Con- 
queror demonstration! 


HEYER INC. e« Chicago 23, Ill. 


Conqueror prices begin at just $214.50.** 
The Electric Mark III Conqueror, 
shown above, is $299.50.** Sold and 
serviced by over a thousand Franchised 
Dealers. 


**Plus Federal Excise Taz. 


“Always Makes a Good Impression” 


A A a ee ee ee 


queror Duplicators. 


Duplicator. 


mail to show what 


the Conqueror can 
do for you! Nocost 


me akoMmololitelohinels 


ects: siteetetlncdl ; 


HEYER unc. 
1828-D South Kostner Ave. + Chicago 23, Ill. 
() Please send my personalized Memo Pad and Literature on Con- 


C1) I would like to have a one-week FREE trial of a Conqueror Spirit 


con an ea com> en ins cn nS es tt a we nse fee Sup eines ae 


See the Heyer Products at Booths B5-7, American Association of School Administrators Convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 13-17. 


(Circle number 728 for more information) 
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Hampden Folding Chairs can really take it! 


EXTRA STURDY...FOR EXTRA YEARS OF SERVICE! 


Whatever the burden, wherever the need, Hampden adult and juvenile public 
seating chairs give the best service! In quality, style, construction and value, 
Hampden chairs top the field in every price range. 















NO. 76 Extra wide : i : Ss 
atncl ones Strength, comfort and style combine in Hampden chairs . . . they thrive on rugged 
comfort- use, and they're economical too! Largest seat and back in the industry . . . con- 
Daas toured for comfort. Won't tip . . . fold easily — and flat! 

Tubular steel 


Some, wet Enamel bonded on. . . rust resistant. So much extra value for so little money! 
struction. 


WRITE for catalogue: Dept. D-5, HAMPDEN, Easthampton, Mass. 
lag 
pletely 
U-shaped 
cross bars 
can't twist or 


beaded for 
extra strength 
ond safety. 
break. 
Chairs also available with tablet arm; steel, 
padded, wood or foam rubber seat. 


Manufacturers of: 


PUBLIC SEATING @®@ OUTDOOR and JUVENILE FURNITURE @© BRIDGE SETS 
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Summer session 





continued from page 57 


man, political philosophy, mathe- 
matics, chemistry and biology. All 
of them were of an advanced na- 
ture and offered the possibility— 
but no guarantee—of advanced 
placement in college courses. Some 
of the classes originally scheduled 
did not materialize—the study of 
Greek for example—because of 
lack of interest and demand on the 
part of the students. 

Students were allowed to enroll 
in one course only and attended 
classes daily from 9:00 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. The first hour-and-a- 
half was generally devoted to class 
discussion and recitation. After a 
20-minute break, the second period, 
running until 12:30 p.m., was used 
by students for individual project 
activity and research. Because of 
the enthusiasm and interest of all 
concerned, instructors often stayed 
on with students in the afternoon to 
help them with their individual 
research projects. 

Since more than half the students 
enrolled had “expressed an interest 
in a rapid reading course, provision 
was made for them to attend volun- 
tary extra afternoon sessions in 
rapid reading training. Students 
were assigned to them on the basis 
of their tested levels of reading 
achievement. 

Most of the classes were held at 
Clayton High School. The two ex- 
ceptions were advanced biology, 
held on the campus of Washington 
University, and advanced chemis- 
try, held at St. Louis University. 

All students attended a series of 
informative assemblies, scheduled 
for most Thursdays during the sum- 
mer session. Guest speakers—in- 
cluding educators, sociologists, ad- 
ministrators and an author—dis- 
cussed topics of interest to the stu- 
dents, for example, “How it feels to 
be a scientist.” 


Special activities 


A series of special events—in ad- 
dition to the assemblies mentioned 
—were held during the course of 
the summer program. Among them: 

College day—Approximately 200 
students attended conferences with 
representatives from 17 colleges and 
universities. Reactions were ‘ en- 
thusiastic, particularly from students 
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who gained new insight into their 
college prospects. 

Educator’s day — Following a 
morning orientation meeting, 75 
educators from 30 schools visited 
the classes in session. At the end of 
the class period, many held confer- 
ences with students from their own 
particular schools. 


Parents’ night—Parents visited 
their children’s classrooms, met the 
teachers and were briefed on the 
work covered in class. Afterwards all 
325 of them gathered to hear from 
administrators of MTSI about the 
progress of the program. 


Observers—In addition to those 
mentioned above, about 100 other 


issues of The Mark Twain Pilot, a 
student newspaper, were published 
during the course of the summer 
program. 


Cost of the summer program 


Total receipts for the first sum- 
mer came to $27;215; total ex- 
penses were $25,276. Full tuition 
scholarships were awarded to 29 
students at a cost of $1,160; partial 
tuition scholarships, to 11 students, 
cost $235; board and transporta- 
tion for one student came to $80; 
and transportation aid was given to 
two students at a cost of $33—a 
total of $1,508. Though the Clayton 
district furnished all textbooks, the 
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GRADE LEVEL OF MTSI STUDENTS 


Distribution by high school grade completed, June 1959 





MTSI Course 8th oth 

English ia 

Russian 1 

German 

Political Philosophy 1 2 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Biology 5 
| 8 


persons visited MTSI classes. Many 
were members of an evaluation semi- 
nar conducted by the Graduate In- 
stitute of Education, Washington 
University. Members were graduate 
students in education who, during 
the regular school year, were teach- 
ers, counselors and principals in 
schools in the St. Louis area. They 
observed classes, observed student 
opinion, measured vocational inter- 
ests and conducted standardized 
achievement tests. 


Student activities—A variety of 
student activities held during the 
summer included a picnic, swimming 
parties, basketball demonstrations, 
attendance at a professional baseball 
game and the like. In addition, five 


10th Tith 12th Total 











21 35 1 57 
16 22 39 
13 9 22 
1 6 1 21 

22 22 

21 3 24 

27 1 1 44 
> VR Sore 229° 


demand from students for permis- 
sion to buy their own books was 
great. Total textbook sales amounted 
to $573. 


Conclusions 


The outstanding fact about 
MTSI, as witnessed by most ob- 
servers, was the interest and ability 
demonstrated by students in ap- 
proaching really difficult material. 
They were seldom bored or disin- 
terested. Discussions quite often car- 
ried over beyond classroom time. 
Close, informal contact was main- 
tained with teachers who were con- 
sidered guides and advisors rather 
than disciplinarians. 

The motivation was admittedly 
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ARCHITECTS AND SCHOOL BOARDS 


* HOW TO REDUCE FLAME SPREAD TO ZERO 


Build with structural facing tile. Interior walls of structural facing tile 
not only provide fire resistance required by law, but are totally free of 
toxic fumes and combustible gases if fire occurs. 


> HOW TO ISOLATE CLASSROOM NOISE 


Build with structural facing tile. Interior walls of structural facing tile 
have low sound transmission because of weight and density, good sound 
reflectance because of impervious finish. Acoustical tile provides excellent 
sound absorption. 


> HOW TO HAVE ONE BUILDING TRADE INSTALL WALL &FACING 
Build with structural facing tile. One structural unit with burned-in ceramic 
glazed finish. No painting, no spraying; one building trade to install it. 


» HOW TO ACHIEVE CORRECT LIGHT REFLECTANCE 


Build with structural facing tile. Twenty standard field shades and nine 
new accent colors, engineered to give correct light reflectance and sound 
psychological surroundings. 


> HOW TO KEEP INITIAL COSTS LOW 


Build with structural facing tile. Structural wall and beautiful, durable 
finish all in one operation. 


- 


> HOW TO KEEP MAINTENANCE COSTS LOW 


Build with structural facing tile. Facing tile doesn’t require costly periodic 
painting and repair. Dirt or marks can be washed off with soap and water. 


>} HOW TO MEET YOUR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 
Build with structural facing tile. Increased production assures prompt 
delivery. 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1520 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C 





wg 

4 
STRUCTURAL 
These companies contribute to Facing Tile research and development : 


ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION, Brazil, Ind. - CHARLESTON CLAY PRODUCTS CO., 
Charleston 22, W. Va. + THE CLAYCRAFT CO. Columbus 16, Ohio + HANLEY 
COMPANY, INC, Pittsburgh, Pa. + METROPOLITAN BRICK, INC. Canton 2, Ohio 
MCNEES-KITTANNING CO., Kittanning, Pa. » NATCO CORPORATION, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. + STARK CERAMICS, INC, Canton 1, Ohio » WEST VIRGINIA BRICK CO. 
Charleston 24, W. Va. 
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strong, since students received no 
credit for participating in the pro- 
gram. They were simply interested 
in adding to their range of knowl- 
edge in their chosen subjects. (The 
two classes in Russian and the Ger- 
man class decided to continue their 
studies throughout the winter of 
1959-60. These classes are being 
conducted under the sponsorship of 
Washington University and _ St. 
Louis University.) The opportunity 
to work at an advanced level was 
apparently incentive enough for 
those enrolled. They enjoyed the 
intellectual stimulation it provided 
and enthusiastically spent six weeks 
of their vacation period seeking it 
out. Of the 229 students enrolled, 
only two received unsatisfactory 
grades at the end of the summer 
session. Sixty-three were singled out 
for “honors,” 100 were “superior” 
and the remaining 64 achieved “sat- 
isfactory” ratings. 


A chance for you to explore 


Significant to most outsiders was 
the flexibility of the teaching meth- 
ods employed. A variety of pro- 
cedures was used by individual 
teachers, and by the teachers as a 
group, in imparting information and 
guiding discussions and investiga- 
tions. 

The response of the students to 
the program was strongly affirma- 
tive. Most thought their courses “as 
interesting as any I’ve studied in 
high school,” or “more interesting 
than most.” One-third thought the 
work covered to be more difficult 
than that encountered in high 
school; almost one-half considered 
it to be among the “most difficult” 
high school work and a fourth 
termed it about average. 

The students as a group ap- 
proved of their teachers and were 
unanimously in favor of the one- 
course-per-morning schedule. The 
variety of classroom procedures en- 
countered received highly favorable 
comment. Lectures, total class dis- 
cussions, small group activity, indi- 
vidual projects, student reports and 
assemblies—all were considered to 
be worthwhile. 

An interesting result of the sum- 
mer program concerned the stu- 
dents’ opinions of each other. Be- 
fore the start of the session, a large 
minority were convinced that their 
fellow students would be “intellec- 
tual snobs,” “brains” or other anti- 
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social types. They were pleasantly 
surprised at the conclusion of their 
studies to find each other bright, 
pleasant, good-humored and inter- 
esting. 


Projection and reality 


Coincidentally, the program pur- 
sued at MTSI tied in with many of 
the secondary school projections of 
J, Lloyd Trump in his recent publi- 
cation, “Images of the Future.” 
Trump, working under a grant from 
the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, recom- 
mended that instruction in our high 
schools be divided into large-group, 
small-group and individual study 
sections. In addition, he suggests 
that master teachers be assisted by 
properly trained specialists to re- 
lieve them of the burden of trivial 
detail so that they can devote more 
time to real teaching tasks. This is 
exactly what the pattern at MTSI 
proved to be. Its two-period classes 
were devoted to general instruction 
and individual projects and intern- 
teachers were present to assist mas- 
ter teachers in some courses. 

Perhaps most important was the 
close relationship established be- 
tween students and teachers during 
the summer session. This is a pri- 
mary consideration in Trump’s 
view. He calls for the secondary 
school to “Make the teacher more a 
consultant and less a taskmaster,” 
something that was achieved with 
spectacular success at MTSI. 

A final similarity between 
Trump’s projection and the actual 
situation in the St. Louis summer ex- 
periment lay in the closer rapport 
achieved between it and the col- 
leges in the area. “Images of the 
Future” envisions a situation in 
which “students will be able to visit 
and actually participate in univer- 
sity educational laboratory experi- 
ments.” This, too, was accomplished 
by holding some summer session 
Classes at two universities in the St. 
Louis area. 

In this respect one of the impor- 
tant supplementary purposes of the 
institute was achieved. It was able 
to serve successfully as a labora- 
tory-demonstration center in sec- 
ondary education for student-teach- 
ers, both through the visiting privi- 
leges granted to outside observers 
and the system of employing intern- 
teachers from graduate schools of 
education. End 
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BIG JOB...DONE FAST! 


The all-new Blakeslee A6 Dishwasher 
gives you the speed and convenience 

of 30 racks an hour with straight- 
through operation (or one side only) at 
counter-top level. In fountains, diet 
kitchens and smaller eating places, 

the A6 needs little more than 4 square 
feet of precious work area. And, it’s 
the most modern roll-top dishwasher 
on the market. 


For low price, ease of installation and 
simplicity of use, see how the 
Blakeslee A6 meets your requirements, 
Ideal for establishments feeding up 

to 50 persons per meal. 


MODEL AT6 — Same as 
the Aé, but with automatic, 
electrically-timed control 


of both the wash and rinse 
cycles. 


/ 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. DEPT. 114-J 
1844 South Loramie Ave., Chicago 50, Illineis 


(CO Have a Blakeslee Representative call 
(] Please send me literature 


NOMO. cocccccccccveccccccccecccccecescsceseese 


fe 
i 
Address. ccccccccccccccccccccsccccceccocccoebes 4 
a 


City. occcccccscces eeereece occcc ce cStOs cscccnset 
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EVEN CHILD-MADE BLIZZARDS 
CAN’T PENETRATE WEATHERALL WAX 





What are child-made blizzards? Ask any maintenance man. He's seen 
enough snow flying from stomping boots to match any nature-produced 
blizzard. And this tracked-in snow can become a problem if floors aren't 
adequately protected. 

Water-resistant Weatherall Wax won't water spot. When floors become 
wet, a simple mopping restores the high sheen. Slip-proof, built-in pre- 
servative that stops germ growth and quick drying (with no tackiness) are 
just a few of the other virtues of Weatherall Wax. See our representative, 
the Man Behind the Huntington Drum, for details. «© Huntington Lab- 
oratories, Huntington, Indiana, Philadelphia 35, In Canada: Toronto 2. 


HUNTINGTON 


.»- where research /eads to better products 
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trash and refilling of dispensers 
when necessary. Two sets of stand- 
ards were necessary here: multi- 
unit lavatories—half a minute 
per fixture; single-unit lavatories— 
one minute per fixture. 

Cleaning drinking fountains: jn- 
cluding the adjacent tile wainscot- 
ing. Standard set: six minutes for 
each corridor fountain. 

Faculty dining room: a policing 
activity, this entailed rearranging 
chairs and damp wiping table tops 
after morning use by the faculty—a 
task that should be considered by 
all schools. Standard: 15 minutes, 

Paper towel distribution: _per- 
formed for each classroom and kin- 
dergarten, the distribution and tray- 
el time between rooms required one 
minute per classroom serviced. 

Cafeteria table tops: washing 
and rinsing table tops after lunch 
(pupils had already cleared them of 
paper, trash and dishware) could 
be performed at the rate of one 
table per 1.2 minutes. 

Cleaning interior glass: two hours 
per thousand square feet is a recog- 
nized standard. By allocating 50 
minutes per day (more than four 
hours per week) to this task, 2,000 
square feet weekly could be kept in 
satisfactory condition. 

Incinerator, vestibules, outside 
areas: removal and disposal of ashes 
required 30 minutes; vestibule 
cleaning with allotted 15-20 min- 
utes; policing outside areas could be 
done in two hours. A total of 180 
minutes per day, seven days a 
month, was allocated for these op- 
erations. Conversion of the general 
purpose room (see page 121), which 
took the same amount of time, was 
required on the other 15 school 
days of the average month. 

Corridor cleaning: the standard 
here was the same as after school 
dust mopping of corridors: eight 
minutes per 1,000 square feet. 


Unscheduled custodial work 


Custodial services included non- 
cleaning operations which were not 
scheduled as to time and frequency 
and those which were scheduled for 
daily or near daily performance. 
Unscheduled operations included: 

1. Administrative and clerical 
work connected with directing the 
custodial and cleaning program; 
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as follows: 


square feet 
Arranging 270 chairs estimated 


Arrangement of stage estimated 





Conversion of general purpose room 


East Broadway Elementary School 


The normal cafeteria setup consists of five rows of nine tables each 
with three chairs on each side of each table, or 270 chairs. Conversion 
to full-scale auditorium setup entails folding and storing of 45 tables, 
sweeping the floor, arranging 270 chairs, unfolding and arranging 130 
additional chairs and arranging speakers’ tables, chairs, podium and 
microphones on the stage. Time requirements for these operations are 


Folding and storing 45 tables @ 2 minutes per table 90 min. 
Sweeping floor, 4,116 square feet @ 10 minutes per 1,000 


Unfolding and arranging 130 additional chairs estimated 20 min. 


188 min. 
(Approx. three man hours) 








2. Supervision and inspection; 

3. Operation and checking of 
heating piant; 

4. Minor repairs—blinds, door 
checks, furniture, plumbing, etc.; 

5. Ordering, receiving and dis- 
tributing supplies; and 

6. Miscellaneous work requests 
from teachers and principals. 

Operations one, two and five were 
handled exclusively by the head 
custodian as was operation three on 
the day shift. Operations four and 
six were generally performed by the 
head custodian too, sometimes with 
the assistance of the day shift cus- 
todian. Since the head custodian was 
scheduled for a maximum of one- 
and-one-half hours daily in assist- 
ance in other operations, the remain- 
ing time was adequate for the per- 
formance of unscheduled tasks. 


Scheduled custodial work 


The operations that could be 
scheduled for specific periods dur- 
ing the day included conversion and 
reconversion of the general purpose 
room to meet assembly schedules, 
evening activities and cafeteria re- 
quirements; the storage and distri- 
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bution of milk for both morning 
and afternoon sessions of the first, 
second and third grades; and as- 
sistance in the cafeteria during 
lunch period. 

General purpose room conver- 
sion: This work, performed on the 
day shift, was the most time-con- 
suming custodial task resulting from 
school “activities.” (Evening use of 
classrooms ended by 11 p.m., so 
clean-up could be handled after 
that hour by the after school shift; 
no setups or conversions were re- 
quired for evening use of the gym; 
and the evening use of the arts and 
crafts room required some rear- 
ranging of furniture, usually ac- 
complished in 15 minutes by the day 
shift.) 

The normal cafeteria setup con- 
sists of five rows containing nine 
tables laid end-to-end, with a total 
of 270 chairs, three on each side of 
each table. Converting this arrange- 
ment to a full auditorium setup re- 
quired approximately three man 
hours (see box, above). Analysis 
of time spent for conversions of all 
kinds indicated that this standard 
was adequate for any situation. The 
general purpose room in the East 
Broadway School contains 45 units 
consisting of one table and six ac- 
companying chairs. The standard of 
180 minutes divided by 45 units re- 
sults in a unit standard of four min- 
utes. This unit standard could then 





WASH and 
SANITIZE 


in minutes - -- 
instead of hours! 








@ IT WASHES @ IT RINSES 
@ IT STERILIZES @ IT DEODORIZES 
@ IT PRE-HEATS 








“Its Pedal Operation” is as simple as 
‘stepping on the gas pedal of your car 


Saves Work — Saves Money 


- - wherever R: fuse Cans — Mixing 
Kettles—Stock Pots—Milk PR 
lated Carrier-Dispensers or ~~ Large 
Containers — Waste Baskets, , Te- 
qu ire cleaning and sterilising— It does’ 

e job Faster, more thoroughly and 
with the greatest emphasis on Sanita-. 
tion — Pays for itself quickly. It per- 
mits the use of Hot Water, Cold Water 
and Steam—in any combination or 
sequence — Operates with either High 
or Low boiler pressures — Easily In- 
stalled with standard fittings. 









RE CEXCLUSIVE 
De tex Patented 3 Direction- 
al, Pressure Propel- 


led, Cyclonic Jet 
Spray Nozzle Scours 
And Sanitizes Every 
Minute Area In A 
Matter Of Minutes— 
it Is Truly Revolu- 
tionary! 


Write for FREE Literature Kit SM-24 


Vacuum Can Co. 
19 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, lil., U.S.A. 
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be applied to the conversion and 
reconversion of general purpose 


rooms of different sizes in other 


schools in the system. 

Storage and distribution of milk: 
Two rounds of the first, second and 
third grades were required to per- 
form the following operations: 1) 
deliver milk cartons as indicated on 
order sheet; 2) pick up empty car- 
tons; 3) empty waste baskets; and 
4) incinerate trash and empty milk 
cartons. Careful study of the opera- 
tions involved indicated that one- 
and-one-half hours were required 
each morning and each afternoon in 
the performance of these duties. 

Assistance during lunch: The 


presence of an attendant in the cafe- 
teria during the lunch period was 
recommended to mop up spillage, 
police disposal of trash into cans and 
compact trash in cans as required. 
Some preliminary conversion work 
could also be performed while the 
cafeteria was still being used by 
pupils for dining. Time allocated 
for attendant duties in the cafeteria 
during lunch period: 90 minutes. 


Results of study 


All of the operations and stand- 
ards developed by Burner and Riley 
in their survey of the East Broad- 
way School were deemed applica- 
ble to the other District Five Schools 





in Levittown. The units for the 
operations listed were determined 
for each of the schools. When the 
new standards were applied, the re- 
sulting totals were used for allocat- 
ing personnel. 

Economies similar to those noted 
for the representative school re- 
suited throughout the system. In 
fact, for the entire district, the study 
indicated that all of the mainte- 
nance and custodial operations re- 
quired in Levittown’s schools could 
be conducted with a smaller number 
of employees. The suggested reduc- 
tion in custodial staff amounted to 
16 people, from a total of 113.5 to 
97.5 workers (see below). End 





COMPARISON OF LABOR ALLOCATIONS 
District Five Schools, Levittown, N. Y. 








No. on Sq. Ft. 
No. 58-59 Double in 
School Grades Teachers’ Enroll. Session Bidg. 
Abbey Lane K-6 76 1617 976 70,994 
Gardiners 1-6 71 1605 895 73,531 
Northside 4-6 40 795 —— 61,378 
Laurel Lane K-3 23 597 597 19,989 
Pintail Lane K-3 21 639 639 16,100 
Summit Lane K-6 55 1363 815 60,694 
East Broadway K-6 70 1720 1126 82,285 
Seaman Neck K-6 51 1307 882 61,413 
Lee Road K-6 31 662 399 39,000 
Cherrywood K-6 19 592 497 25,825 
Wisdom Lane K-9 91 1908 858 128,994 
Salt H.S. 7-9 75 1321 —_ 134,000 
Lev. Mem. H.S. 10-12 80 1344 —— 115,428 
Div. Ave. H.S. 7-11 91 1453 — 162,324 

















Present Recom. 

No. of No. of Reduc- 
Cust. Cust. tion or 
Staff Staff Increase 

9.0 7.0 —2.0 
9.5 7.0 —2.5 
7.0 6.0 —1.0 
2.5 2.5 
2.5 2.5 
7.0 6.5 — .5 
9.0 7.0 —2.0 
6.0 5.5 — 9 
5.0 4.5 — 5 
y 3.0 + .9 
12.5 9.5 —3.0 
13.0 11.0 —2.0 
13.0 11.5 —1.5 
15.0 14.0 —1.0 
113.8 97.5 —16.0 
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world’s champ 
weight lifter 
breaks 
record 
standing on 
the world’s 
strongest 
all-steel 


folding chair 


Electrically welded tubular steel construction...cross braces 
fore and aft...extra brace under the seat front: it all adds up to 
the strongest, “money-savingest” folding chair in the world! 
All metal is Bonderized to resist rust and further assure years 
of carefree, good-looking service. In addition, Samsonite 
Folding Chairs have these built-in extras: COMFORT....con- 
tour seats and back rests “cradle” the sitter for greater com- 
fort over longer periods of time; EASE 
OF HANDLING...Samsonite’s legs 
glide open and closed, safety hinges 
can’t pinch fingers; STYLE...11 new 
colors—all finished in smart-looking 
baked enamel that won’t snag or chip. 


now at a new low price 
Bros., aggre it Miche Div., 


Sams onite folding ret last longest ers 
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Paul Anderson, 
U.S. Olympic 
Heavyweight Champion 
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Yours for the asking 


continued from page 22 





mended to strengthen the instruction 
of science under Title III of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act is now 
available from Central Scientific Co. 
The booklet offers teachers a ready 
means of selecting, by subject matter, 
the apparatus and materials needed to 
initiate or supplement elementary sci- 
ence courses which cover basic, stand- 
ard and advanced requirements. 
Broken down into four sections, the 
booklet includes instruction items for 


1) living things such as plants and ani- 
mals; 2) earth and universe; 3) health; 
and 4) matter, energy and machines. 
Health subjects include nutrition, 
teeth and skin, eyes, ears, digestive 
system and respiration. The many de- 
scriptions also explain how the ap- 
paratus is used. 


For a free copy of this booklet, circle number 
886 on the Reader Service Card. 


Ww 


Information on heat and power units. 
Two new bulletins dealing with heat 
and power units have been issued by 








All-Transistor 


TV Camera puts 
Instructional TV 
within your 
reach...right now/ 
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This first fully-transistorized TV 
camera for educational use is 
revolutionary in compactness, 
low cost, ease of operation, bril- 
liant performance and reliability. 
Before you buy any closed-circuit 
television, be sure to see this 
remarkable: Philco camera. Our 
engineers will gladly help you 
design a TV system to fit your 
specific requirements.Get thefacts 
now... write for your free copy 
of the Philco TV Planning Book. 


PHILCO® Government & Industrial Division 
4702 Wissahickon Avenve, Phila. 44, Penno. 
In Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 
Don Mills, Ontario 
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Titusville Iron Works. One deals with 
the company’s new three-pass unit 
with all wet back construction which 
can be built in sizes up to 900 hp, 
The other describes its two-pass unit 
which includes complete wet back 
construction, safe updraft gas pas. 
sages, ease of maintenance, large fur. 
nace volume and high thermal eff. 
ciency. 

For free copies of these bulletins, circle number 
831 on the Reader Service Card. 


W 


Specifying submersible pumps. Thirty 
leading, fully-illustrated and indexed 
uses of submersible pumps highlight 
the 1960 Kenco Pump Catalog-Data 
File now being distributed by Kenco 
Pump Division. Designed to assist con- 
tractors, builders, architects, consult- 
ing engineers and maintenance super- 
visors, the 10-page, two-color catalog 
lists the physical dimensions, pumping 
Capacities, electrical data and specific 
features of each pump, together with 
engineer’s specification forms as handy 
guides for specifying them. 


For a free copy of this catalog, circle number 
836 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Data on casters. New light-duty, stem- 
type casters for use on trucks and carts 
are described and illustrated in a two- 
color catalog sheet issued by Fault- 
less Caster Corp. The casters have load 
capacities of from 60 to 280 pounds 
each, are available in 3'2-inch, 4-inch 
and five-inch diameters in a choice of 
cushion or hard treads, including semi- 
steel, rubber-tired, “Ruberex,” “Rock- 
ite” and semi-pneumatic. Stems come 
in both round and octagonal shapes 
and the finish is rust-resistant cad- 
mium. All have double ball-bearing 
swivel assemblies of hardened steel 
balls and precision-formed, hardened 
raceways for ease of movement. 


For a free copy of this catalog sheet, circle 
number 837 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Teaching of reading. Leading authori- 
ties in the field of education and visual 
aids explain their concept of the ap- 
proach to teaching reading in a new 
brochure available from C-B Educa- 
tional Films. These same concepts are 
the basis of the newly-expanded and 
integrated film series called “Phrase 
Reading,” which the brochure de- 
scribes fully. The publication also in- 
troduces two unique film series, “Keys 
to Reading” and “Pathways to Read- 
ing,” the latter designed for elementary 
levels. 


For a free copy of this brochure, circle number 
839 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Glare-free lighting 


A fresh concept in controlled light 
refraction, the Keystone Electric Mfg. 
Co.’s Achromatic, improves light level 
and reduces glare at higher effi- 
ciency. Basic to the unit’s function is 
its Achro-Lens, a crystal-clear, one 
piece, wrap-around shield of ex- 
truded, color-stabilized polystyrene 
or acrylic plastic. Scientifically de- 
signed with uniform inverted pris- 
matic lens pattern, it provides absolute 
uniformity of brightness, banishes 
harsh contrasts and eliminates lamp 
image. Available in two- and three- 
lamp models in four- or eight-foot 
lengths, the units are wide but shallow 
and can be surface or pendant 
mounted. Totally enclosed and dust 
free, the lighting units can be easily 
cleaned and maintained. 


For more information, circle number 873 
on the Reader Service Card. 


a 
Portable milk unit 


Three independent elevators for 
dispensing milk cartons or glass con- 
tainers at serving height are featured 
in the portable milk unit now avail- 
able from Lincoln Mfg. Co. The stain- 
less steel, refrigerated, self-contained 
dispenser requires no drain connec- 
tion, stores up to 985 half-pints of 
milk and can be wheeled to any feed- 
ing location. 


For more information, circle number 867 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Coin bag seal 


A patented, tamperproof seal de- 
signed to prevent pilferage from coin 
bags has been introduced by Security 
Seal Co. It consists of an extra-large 
lead seal and a 33-tooth patented 
metal grip, through both of which is 
threaded a length of 185-lb. test, 
unbreakable cord. To seal the coin 
bag, the cord loop is placed over the 
neck of the bag and drawn tightly. 
This forces the teeth of the metal 
grip to dig into—but not rip—the bag 
fabric. A small hand-sealing press 
compresses the lead seal which per- 
manently prevents the cord from 
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News from the business firms serving your schools 


loosening. The bag can now be 
opened only by cutting the cord or 
tampering with the seal, so pilferage 
can immediately be detected. 


For more information, circle number 869 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable Bunsen burner 


Ideal for laboratories and class- 
rooms in schools not equipped with 
gas, a portable Bunsen burner, oper- 
ating on propane, is offered by Turner 
Corp. It requires no hose connections 





or gas outlets, can be easily moved 
from room to room and can be taken 
to field labs when necessary. The 
propane gas contained in a light- 
weight steel tank, with safety valve, 
provides up to 15 hours of burning 
time, depending upon the size of the 
flame used. The tank is disposable 
and can easily be replaced at low cost 
in a matter of seconds. The unit 
comes equipped with a burner head 
best suited for general laboratory use. 


For more information, circle number 866 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Duplex tape recorder 

Any student in a language lab can 
now sit in a booth with his own indi- 
vidual recorder and be the only one 
working with the master tape in his 
machine. Califone Corp.’s newly in- 
troduced Duplex Tape _ Recorder 
makes it possible for him to listen to 
this master through his earphones, 
respond into his microphone and hear 
himself instantly. Both his and the 
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WARDROBE SYSTEMS 
Fized columns 


. 
adjustable 
shelves 


Adjustable 
Height 
WALLMOUNTS 


Solve the pupil wraps problem efficiently with 
Wallmount ee and Hat — 
any available wall s . at elite aan 
tocled coeasiont te tla’ age group. 
columns to ght for any age 

Double hat shelves and double row of spaced 
coat hooks accommodate 6 pupils per running 
foot. Basic 3’ 2” or 4’ 2” units interlock to 
make continuous racks to fit any space oF 
capacity requirements. 


Same as above.. 
mounted on floor stand 
with Chalk Board or 
Cork Board and off- 
the-floor rack for over- 
shoes. Each unit 4’ 2” 
in length. 








Nos. B-3 & 
B-4 Wallmount 
Overshoe racks . 





Coat and Hat Racks 


Tailored to fit any given 
Open or closeted wall 
area. Smart in design and 
modern in “clear”, “gold” 
deep etched anodized fin- 
ishes and combinations. 
Quality built—closed-end 
aluminum tubing, rigidly 
held in cast aluminum 
brackets that are adjust- 
able for height in dove- 
tailed mounting extru- ’ 
sions. Brackets also Detall shows how 
adjustable to any desired LAAT paraded nen 


centers. tee) hol | hold brackets at any 
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Wheels as readily as a smaii service 
cart. The Veep rack unfolds into a 
rigid 6’ 6" —— unit holding 72 coats 
Scientifically counter- 
balanced so that it can be set up 
literally in seconds = fold down 
for storage as easily as an umbrella. 
b of squase tubular Steel with 
ives of c 


Holds 72 coats 
and hats 





as wheels 


yet ary 
ind cosooaes <4 Sleres! racks 
; for 720 people. 


Write for Complete Catalog $745 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
Rt. 83 and Madison $?. « Eilmburs#, ill. 
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“master’s” voice are recorded on the 
machine. He may then play back the 
recording and compare his speaking 
with the “master” voice. The student 
cannot erase the master lesson, for the 
Duplex plays only the upper track but 
records and plays back on lower track. 
For more information, circle number 863 on 


the Reader Service Card. 
Ss 8 BS 


Art appreciation kit 


A unique set of materials introduc- 
ing youngsters from seven to 14 to the 
world’s great paintings has just been 





8 Different 
Size Books 
Take 1 Size 


GAYLORD 
JACKET 
COVER 





Gaylord Book Jacket Covers offer you the ease, conven- 
ience and economy of stocking only six sizes to fit most 
books from 7%” through 16”. Each of the six adjusts to 
various books, easily, quickly. Covers are easy to apply: 
only one single fold needed, to conform to exact jacket 
dimension. Exclusive design, prefolded at the bottom and 
complete with white kraft liner sheet, gives double thick- 
ness at the point of most wear. Made with heavier weight 
1% pt. (.0015”) Mylar* for greater protection — gives a 


trim, neat fit and true quality feel. 


Send for illustratedfolder and complete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 


introduced by Ottenheimer: Pub- 
lishers. The kit contains a packet of 
full color reproductions of eight fa- 
mous paintings that trace various 
milestones in the history of painting. 
On an accompanying long-play rec- 
ord, Ann Loring explains each paint- 
ing in turn, giving information that 
will whet a child’s appetite for further 
ventures into art appreciation. An il- 
lustrated book included in the set is by 
Dora Jane Janson, co-author of “The 
Story of Painting for Children” and 
“A Picture History of Painting.” It 
traces the history of art and instructs 
and entertains the young reader. Two 








Unusual 
Shapes 
No Problem 


Book Jackets of unusual size or pro- 
portion are easily covered with one 
of Gaylord’s six sizes. 












“the house of pe friendly, aidan service” 


— gaa | 


Morery | Gaylora Bros. To. 


EPTER SUE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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other sets, assembled along similar 
introductory lines, are available from 
the same publisher. They are “An In- 
troduction to Ballet” and “Let’s Put 
on a Play.” 


For more information, circle number 845 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


= = 8 
Goblet protector 


A Glassaver tray, designed spe- 
cifically for goblets, has been intro- 
duced by Raburn Products to elimi- 
nate expensive breakage problems in 
cafeterias. Made of unbreakable 





plastic, the tray holds 15 goblets and 
keeps them from being nicked and 
scratched. They are light-weight and 
stack safely when filled, requiring 
substantially less storage space than 
other types. Provision is made, too, 
for free air circulation, to do away 
with steaming or cloudiness. 


For more information, circle number 846 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Office floor protector 


A low-cost, ridged plastic strip that 
attaches easily to the bottom of any 
file cabinet, has been introduced by 
Ralph E. Baker Co. The strip, called 
Florgard, is designed to protect office 
floors against rust and stains left un- 
der cabinets because of constant floor 
washing and waxing. In addition, it 
reduces the chances of unsightly de- 
pressions often left by heavy cabinets. 


For more information, circle number 857 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Disinfectant test kit 


A testing kit, designed for the con- 
trol of .the quaternary ammonium 
compounds widely used for sanita- 
tion and disinfection, has been intro- 
duced by LaMotte Chemical Prod- 
ucts Co. The wide-range outfit, used 
for determining concentrations of 
such compounds, is light in weight 
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(three pounds) and comes in a 
rugged carrying case. Lower read- 
ings are made directly; higher read- 
ings’ require a dilution step with 
equipment provided in the kit. Color 
standards are mounted in a special 
plexiglas viewing device that provides 
easier comparisons and eliminates the 
handling of individual standards. Suf- 
ficient material is furnished for mak- 
ing approximately 200 tests. 


For more information, circle number 862 


on the Reader Service Card. 


Portable counter-sorter 

The lowest priced, fully automatic 
combination coin counter and sorter 
ever manufactured is available from 
Standard Change-Makers. The port- 
able, 27-pound electric machine oper- 
ates automatically by simply setting 
the counter, flipping the switch and 
pouring in the coins. It can handle 
15,000 pennies, nickels, dimes and 
quarters per hour—half-dollars remain 
in the hopper. Separate sorting and 
counting operations provide an auto- 
matic check of the total. Over-all size: 
18 inches wide, 13 inches high and 
nine inches deep. 


For more information, circle number 858 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Relief map 


A 38- by 45-inch raised relief, 
plastic map of the United States and 
Mexico—priced the same as conven- 
tional framed flat maps—is available 
from John H. Andrews Co. Useful 
and attractive even when viewed from 
a distance, the map’s bold lettering is 
printed over a vivid seven-color back- 
ground providing detailed elevation 
information. Its elevated mountains, 
uplifted shorelines and indented riv- 
ers permit topographic features to be 
felt as well as seen. Hundreds of call- 
outs locate cities, lakes, rivers, high- 
ways, railroads, shipping lanes and 
national parks. 


For more information, circle number 864 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Gas-fired incinerator 


Safe, convenient disposal of rub- 
bish, sweepings, milk cartons, boxes, 
rags—all wet or dry school combus- 
tibles—is provided by a new gas-fired 
incinerator manufactured by Syrall 
Mfg. Co. The unit permits mainte- 
nance of clean, orderly, sanitary sur- 
roundings at a reduction of as much 
as 50% in the cost of waste disposal, 
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according to the company. Suitable 
for indoor or outdoor installation, it 
features up-draft design and provides 
AGA approved controls to shut down 
the gas line instantly and automati- 
cally in the event of fuel failure. The 
burner assembly is of the pressure 
blast type and may be operated by 
an automatic timer for pre-setting the 
burning time from five minutes to two 
hours. A unique front and top opening 
feature permits direct emptying of 
barrels and boxes into the combustion 
chamber with no need for hand lad- 
ling or breaking up. Installation is 
made using standard chimney ma- 








Turn pa rk... teacher’s pet peeve, 
into teacher’s pet! Simplify all your. rec- 
ord handling problems simply by using 
Acme Visible School Records and Systems. 


For instance, now on just one Acme 
Visible record card, a student’s complete 
school record! Background, grades, test 
results, even attendance ... available at 
a glance. No need for a half-dozen dif- 
ferent cards requiring duplication of en- 
tries and a waste of teaching time. 


Similar Acme Visible records simplify 
handling of teachers’ records, payroll, 
purchasing and inventory, maintenance 
and service. These time and work saving 
records can help your school. Call your 
Acme Visible representative or mail cou- 
pon. There's no obligation. 


terials with L-P bottled or natural gas. 
Capacities range from one to 25 
bushels. 


For more information, circle number 874 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Dining table line 


A correlated group of dining room 
tables and chairs has been announced 
by Howell Co. The table tops, of 
laminated plastic, are made up in 
colorful patterns and the new style 
pedestal bases and legs harmonize 
with the design of the chairs. A wide 





Acme Visibie School Record Systems 
SIMPLIFY RECORD HANDLING TO KEEP PACE 
WITH RECORD ENROLLMENTS 



































World's Largest Exclusive Makers of Visible Record Systems 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
6302 West Aliview Drive, Crozet, Va. 


Send free literature on “Record Sys- 
tems for Schools.” 








Title. 
Schoot__ 





City. Jone__ State, ? 
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assortment of top styles, pedestal de- 
signs, leg shapes and a full range of 
table sizes, from 18 inches by 24 
inches to 48 inches by 96 inches, is 
available. 


For more information, circle number 855 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Heat control switch 


Smooth, gradual control of electric 
heat unit ventilators is provided by a 
new pressure-electric switch now 
available from Powers Regulator Co. 


Called the MS (Multi-Step) Switch, it 
uses a variable pneumatic signal to 
actuate as many as 10 electric heat- 
ing elements in sequence for the tem- 
perature level required. The pneu- 
matic thermostat passes a gradually 
increasing or decreasing air signal to 
the switch. As the temperature drops 
and heat is needed, the thermostat 
passes more air to the switch. The 
switch then positions one of its 10 in- 
ternal electric switches which, in turn, 
energizes the corresponding resistance 
element in the unit ventilator. As the 
temperature continues to drop, more 
air pressure is passed, thus actuating 





DIM OUT - Black Out 


DRAPERIES 


Write for Free brochure and color samples. 


See our exhibit at the AASA 
Convention—Booths L1‘and 2, 


February 13-17. 


+ 
Lartic Department SM 


1822 East Franklin St. 
Richmond 23, Virginia 


INCORPORATED 
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the remaining electric switches in se- 
quence. When the temperature rises, 
the electric switches return to their 
normal “off” position in reverse order. 


For more information, circle number 901 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Utility car 


A gasoline-driven utility car that 
travels anywhere, indoors or out, is 
now being produced by Terra-Car 
Corp. The vehicle travels over ground 
too soft to walk on and can even be 
driven over soft, wet grass with no 
damage to the turf. Its large “foot- 
print” (tire size is 16 by 15 by 6) 
spreads its weight over such a large 
area that even plant life springs back 
unharmed after it passes over it. The 
Terra-Car can travel over railroad 





tracks, through sand or gravel and up 
and down runways and hills, drawn 
by a seven hp gasoline engine. Fea- 
turing rear wheel steering, three for- 
ward speeds, a reverse gear and an 
automatic clutch, the car travels at 
from two to nine miles per hour. 


For more information, circle number 875 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Tile cleaner 


A _lanolin-containing _ porcelain, 
enamel and tile cleaner has been de- 
veloped by the Davies-Young Soap 
Co. Called Buckeye DYD, the pink 
cream cleaner is designed to clean 
bath fixtures, refrigerating equipment 
and stainless steel, chrome and brass 
fixtures too. The lanolin content 
makes the product safe and gentle to 
hands and it is antiseptic, as well, 
leaving surfaces clean and germ-free. 
Each case of the cleaner contains 24 
re-usable polyethylene containers. 


For more information, circle number 849 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Tennis table top material 


A recently perfected flake-board 
material that resists warping and 
shrinking has been adopted by Sico 
Mfg. Co. for the tops of its portable 
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tennis tables. Developed in Germany, 
the laminated material is produced 
by.a process that leaves no hills, val- 
leys or dead spots in the uniformly 
hard surface. A plastic molding pro- 
tects the edges against dents. Uni- 
form flakes of natural wood, used in 
the process, are cut and positioned so 
they retain the longitudinal strength 
of the wood fibers. Coated with a 
special resin, the wood pieces are 
patterned in a mat and fused into a 
solid piece of great strength. Heat 
and humidity tests have failed to 
cause delamination or cracks, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 


For more information, circle number 848 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Metal inventory tags 


Serialized Metal-Cals of anodized 
foil are manufactured by C & H Sup- 
ply Co. to facilitate periodic inven- 
tory checks on school supplies and 
equipment. Permanently dyed and 
etched, the tags are backed with a 
durable adhesive for attaching them 
to any surface. 


For more information, circle number 870 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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Multi-purpose slicer 


A positive-angle feed-through that 
accommodates meats, cheeses and 
other foods up to 12 inches in width 
or 712 inches in diameter is a feature 
of a new slicer now being introduced 
by Hobart Mfg. Co. The unit be- 
comes multi-purpose through the use 
of interchangeable food chutes and 
adjustable fences which permit ran- 
dom slicing of fruits, vegetables and 
meats in much greater production. It 
has a neon light “on” indicator and a 
totally enclosed, one-quarter horse- 
power motor. Other features: easy ac- 
cessibility for cleaning both sides of 
the knife, anodized ‘aluminum for all 
parts in contact with food, ribbed 
feed trough and gauge plate, knife 
edge guard, feed grip and removable 
prongs to hold odd-shaped pieces 
firmly during slicing. 

For more information, circle number 847 
on the Reader Service Card. 


Rust remover 


A new chemical for the removal— 
without scouring—of rust stains from 
sinks, tubs and bowls is being mar- 
keted by Nalco Chemical Co. It has, a 
rapid chemical action that removes 
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stains without damage to porcelain 
finishes, by converting brown iron 
oxide to colorless, easily rinsed soluble 
iron. It will not etch metals or metal 
plating, so it is effective on chrome, 
steel and iron surfaces as well. 


For more information, circle number 871 
on the Reader Service Card. 


High strength flooring 


A flooring material that combines 
the beauty of terrazzo floors with ex- 
treme corrosion resistance and high 





strength is now available from Ceilcote 
Co. Called Corocrete Terrazzo Floor- 
ing, the new material is physically 
superior to ordinary terrazzo and con- 
crete floors because it is specially 
treated to provide maximum resist- 
ance to thermal shock and impact— 
two common causes of damage. Silica 
or marble chips give the desired ter- 
razzo effect. Chips come in a choice 
of black, green, red, white, tan or 
pink set against a black, white, red or 
green background. The material is 
mixed by simply blending the liquid, 
aggregate and hardener in an ordinary 
concrete mixer. Application is by 














Maine Township High School, 
serving the Chicago suburb of 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 





Here is the Conn Organ that 
won the tone contest at Maine 
Township High School. 


Only Conn Passed the “Listening Test” 
At Maine Township High School! 


When a school needs an organ for 
their auditorium, how do they go 
about choosing the right one? Here’s 
what an active music parents group 
did at Maine Township High School, 
which serves the Chicago suburb of 
Park Ridge. 

After raising the necessary funds, 
this enterprising group decided to 
hold a “‘Listening Test” to determine 
which make of organ would best 
serve their needs. 

A Conn Organ was chosen to com- 
pete with three other makes of organs 
in a side-by-side comparison test. 
When all the votes were in and 


tallied, the results showed Conn 
Organ to be superior. That’s why 
Maine Township High School de- 
cided on a Conn for their extensive 
musical program. 

There is a Conn Organ to meet 
every requirement. If you are con- 
sidering the purchase of an organ for 
your school, talk to your Conn Organ 
dealer about it. He will be glad to 
discuss your particular requirements. 
And he can arrange monthly pay- 
ments that are surprisingly low. 

If you prefer to write for more 
information, here is our address: 
Conn Organ Corp., Elkhart, Indiana. 


There is a noticeable differenceina CONN ORGAN 
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The califone 
MASTER Mode! 75-T 
TAPE RECORDER 


The range of capabilities offered by the 
Califone MASTER Tape Recorder Model 
75-T far exceeds any other recorder 
made today for the school field. Follow- 
ing are outstanding features of this 
unique model—MAKES SUPERIOR 
MASTER TAPES ... PLAYS MASTER 
TAPES THROUGH HEADPHONES 
FOR UP TO 10 STUDENTS... 
PLAYS MASTER TAPES THROUGH 
SPEAKER FOR UP TO 500 PERSONS 
-.. PROVIDES MASTER FOR GROUP 
OF UP TO 10 “SLAVE” RECORDERS. 


The Califone MASTER was designed to 
provide ease and simplicity so that 
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master tapes can be made in the class- 
room or teacher's study. Once made, the 
master tape may be played. for up to 
10 students for silent group listening 
through the 10 headphone output jacks, 
each outlet having its own volume 
control. 


For use in full classroom or auditorium 
the MASTER’s 9-watt amplifier and 
heavy duty speaker will supply match- 
less sound reproduction of master tapes 
for up to 500 persons. 


Excellent for “audio-passive” language 
study, the Califone MASTER may also 
be used as the “master” recorder for a 
complete portable language laboratory in 
conjunction with Califone’s booth-type, 
portable s recorder, the SOLITAIRE 
Model 72-T. 


School Net Price of the MASTER Model 
75-T is $349.50. For further information, 
write Dept. SM-2. 


1020 NORTH LA BREA AVENUE 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


(Circle number 750 for more information) 








What you should know 


about Folding Chairs 





Before you buy ANY folding 
chair let us send you the 
complete story of 


CHANNEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


Compare the resilient 
strength of Lyon chan- 
nel frame construction. 
Compare Lyon design 
—backs and seats 
curved to match body 
contour—round, 
smooth edges and 
pinch-proof hinges. 
Send for proof that 
Lyon gives more in 
comfort, safety and 
long life at the lowest 
possible cost. 


BUILT BY 


LYON’ 


ee ee ND ee 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
| 220 Monroe Ave., Auzora, Ill. 


Send me the complete story of Lyon 
a and Channel Frame Construc- 
n. 










NAME_ 
ADDRESS. 
CITY ZONE__STATE____ 
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| PLAYGROUND 
| AND SWIMMING 
| POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


— san 
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AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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trowel or other cement finishing tools. 
The final terrazzo finish is achieved by 
grinding. 

For more information, circle number 854 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Stairwell smoke screen 


A protective barrier to smoke and 
flame set up as a shield at stairwells, 
Aetna Steel Products Corp.’s smoke 
screen requires no special engineer- 
ing drawings or custom production. 
The unit, including hardware, can be 
ordered from the stock of standard 
Aetnapak components which can be 
shipped within 48 hours of receipt of 
order. Installation is rapid, with a 
minimum of debris, since the screen 
can be delivered to a job site already 
set up in frame sections. 


For more information, circle number 85] on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Tamperproof light fixture 


A vandal-proof light fixture that 
accommodates up to two 100-watt 
“A” lamps in its double 14-gauge 
steel housing has been developed by 
Light & Power Utilities Corp. Steel 
mesh is welded to the outer housing 
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to protect the lens against vandalism. 
Theft is prevented, too, by spanner- 
head screws. requiring a special screw 
driver for access to the lamps. Other 
safety items include a shock-absorb- 
ing foam rubber gasket for seating the 
lens, fiberglass insulation between the 
fixture and the ceiling and a safety 
chain to hold the outer steel housing 
to the inner housing to facilitate re- 
lamping. All component parts are 
phosphate-coated for rust prevention 
and better adhesion of the baked syn- 
thetic enamel finish, available in as- 
sorted colors. 


For more information, circle number 861 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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a. » Steel Gears . . . 30 steel cutting 
The Boston Ranger . . . Heavy- edges . . . 25% more cutting 
duty double bearings . . . out- surface . . . 25% longer life. 


side adjustment for 3 points. 
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Where durability counts the Boston all metal sharpener is the answer. All models 
have hardened steel gears and 25% more cutting edges. There’s a model for wail, 
window or table mounting or the Portable Champion for schools with steel interiors. \ 
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BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 





Model KS . . . Durable and no 
messy fall-out , . . nickel plated 
receptacle .. . 8 size pencil guide. 


quality 


for economy 


The longer lasting rugged Boston Pencil 
Sharpener will give you longer service with 
less maintenance. Be sure to specify Boston 
for economy and quality. 


CAMDEN Ff, 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
for your FREE copy. 


—_—— 
ee 


+ Chicago 13, II. 


F caere ENTIFIC CO., 1700 Irving Par 

ae A, “Demonstration 
o FREE copy of your booklet sP 

apes ad Earth-Space Science.” 


Apparatus for Teaching 









NAME 


ADDRESS__—__— 
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This booklet has been pre- 
pared as an aid to teachers 
in the selection of appara- 
tus for a modern course in 
Earth-Space Science. Con- 
tains an outline of subjects 
as well as illustrations, de- 
scriptions and prices of re- 
quired apparatus for each 
subject. 


Send coupon for your FREE COPY of SPA today. 


CenCO CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


A Subsidiary of Cenco Instruments Corporation 
(Circle number 712 for more information) 


1718-Z—Irving Park Road « Chicago 13, Il- 
linois. Branches and Warehouses—Mowuntain- 
side, N. J. © Boston @ Birmingham ¢ Santa 
Clara @ Los Angeles ¢ Tulsa @ Houston 
® Toronto ¢ Montreal ¢°Vancouver ¢ Ottawa 








WITH 


SAF WAY 


1-MAN 


we LIFT 





self-elevating work 
tower comes in 
battery-operated 
and 110-volt 
plug-in models 












ROLLS to the job on 
swiveling casters. 


RISES to 17 ft. in 40 sec. 


WRITE 
FOR FREE BULLETIN 





(foot-button control). , 72G 
TELESCOPES to clear 

30” x 6’8”’ doors. 

ONE-MAN operation. SAFPW AY | 





SAFE at all levels. ? 
SAFWAY STEEL PRODUCTS, INC., 6228 W. STATE ST., MILWAUKEE 13, WIS. 
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Passes every test for Schoo/ Entrances! 


NEW KAWNEER DUTY-RATED 
ENTRANCE PACKAGE 


STAMINA—The Kawneer 350 door is built to be bat- 
tered. Sturdy 344-in. stiles with unique Kawneer 
Deepweld refuse to become distorted or misaligned. 


GOOD LOOKS—Attractive design is enhanced by com- 
pletely concealed closer. 

ECONOMY-— Low first cost, extremely economical 
installation. 


Write for “The Second New Idea in Entrances” 
today’s advanced text in Entrance Package design. 











Left: Narrow Stile 188, for 
entrances where traffic is 
less severe. 


Right: Wide Stile 500, mas- 
sive design for monumen- 
tal type school buildings. 





NILES, MICH 


Since 1906 
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* *& & & *& *« Have you 


applied for Your share of 
FEDERAL NDEA MONEY? 


Have you enriched your science courses? 
you are aware, Federal support is avail- 
able to you under Title III NDEA. Now 
you can equip your science department in 
the way you have always wanted. 

Cenco representatives have made a 
study of the Title III program and are 
qualified to give details in your area— 
how you may apply for your share. Write 

i 


/ 
Y \ 
J FAR us Bagge Ma o ne 80 he C 
eS ee © assist you further, the Cenco con- 
Penetrates and removes dried-on soil. Tremendous : version list provides numbers which corre- 
| reserve power for heavy duty jobs. Remarkable free, — spond to items in the ‘Purchase Guide’”’* 
clear rinsing. Ideal for utensils, kitchen clean-up, — nd for PG-1 and for our suggestive list 


. 4 of apparatus. Specify elementary science 
- floors, walls, windows. Gentle to hands. a | earth science, physics, chemistry or bi- 


ology. 

















Stainless Steel Faucet Proportioner ah te art slits 


Automatically proportions detergent into water stream. 
No waste . . . no mixing in pails. Shuts off when water CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC co. 
is turned off. 2-position valve. Fits any faucet. A Subsidiory of Cenco Instruments C tion 
1718Z irving Park Road e Chicage 13, Illinois 

® Branches and Warehouses—Mountainside, WN. J. 

Boston « Birmingham e Santa Clara © Los Angeles © Tulsa 

Serving education since 1889. Houston @ Toronto @ Montreal e Vancouver @ Ottawa 


SPECIAL TIME-SAVING NYLON BRUSHES 
Up to 10 times longer wear 
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Floor Machine re-waxes, polishes: 
and vacuums...all in a single pass 








CUSTODIAN MERELY GUIDES Tennant Model 
“E” Floor Machine as it buffs off dirt and applies 
renewal coat of wax. Vacuum picks up dust 


and dirtl 


a BP ae ee 


MAINTENANCE 


In a fast, single operation, the 21” 
TENNANT Model “E” applies dry 
renewal wax, buffs it to a rich lus- 
ter, and vacuums up dust and dirt! 

School custodians find they can 
maintain hallways, gyms and 
classroom floors in about one-third 
the usual time and often with less 
than one-half the usual cost for 
wax! 

Cleaning cylinder works fast 
High speed cleaning cylinder fe- 
volves at 1135 rpm. Rapidly buffs 
off dirt and applies tough, smooth 
coat of protective wax— polished 
to a uniform gloss. No rings or 
swirls as with other floor machines, 


Picks up dust and dirt 
Powerful 265 cfm vacuum picks up 
dust and dirt that ordinary ma- 
chines leave on the floor. Self- 
propelling action plus light weight 
(less than 100 lbs.) gives excellent 
handling ease. 

Just guide it forward as it quick- 
ly cleans, re-waxes and polishes a 
sparkling 21” path! 


WRITE for illustrated bulletins. When 
you get details on the TENNANT 
**E’”’ Floor Machine, ask, too, 
for the money-saving story on 
TENNANT’S new No. 15 Heavy- 
Duty Floor Seal . . . the amazing 
Tennant System discovery that has 
TWICE the life of most other heavy- 
duty floor seals! G. H. Tennant 
Company, 733BNN. Lilac Drive, 
Minneapolis 22, Minnesota. 


VACUUMIZED 
FLOOR 
MACHINES 


EQUIPMENT 





POWER SWEEPERS * FLOOR MACHINES ¢ HEAVY DUTY FLOOR SEALS ¢ V-MOPS 
(Circle number 778 for more information) 
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Agency: The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 
vee denee ae 


Sarkes Tarzian, Inc. ... 
Agency: H. L. Ross 


Shwayder Bros., Inc. ..sseecess 923 
Agency: Grey Adv., Ine. 

SES COE winks ctvboees eee 42-43 
Agency: Kerker-Peterson, Inc. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co. .... 89 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Standard Change-Makers, Inc. ... 31 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sid- 
ener-VanRiper, Inc. 

Stenographic Machines, Inc. .... 15 
Agency: Robert Wiley & Co. 


cS. Mi Weanent Ca. ...ccccccces Cee 
Agency: Colle & McVoy 


Vacuum Can Co. .......00. ooce Cae 
Agency: Isker & Adajian, Inc. 

We CRG ceiccdcceae eee 101 
Agency: Marwel Advertising, Inc. 
Vogel-Peterson Co. ........ eooe 125 
Agency: Ross Llewellyn, Inc. 

Wayne Iron Works ....... cccce OTB 
Agency: Harris D. McKinney, Inc. 
i i cc aivece cocee 44 


Agency: Long Island Adv. Co. 
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Vending machines for Kotex belts 
are also available at a nominal cost. 


no school should be without... 








rest room vendors 


for Kotex 


feminine napkins 


More than just a convenience, handy, coin- 
operated vendors make Kotex feminine 
napkins readily available at all times. 

They provide a needed and appreciated 
service for students and teachers. Vendors 
are available without charge. 


When you offer Kotex, you provide the 
feminine napkin most women prefer. Only 
Kotex has Wondersoft—the gently spun 
covering that won't rub, won't chafe...and 
Kotex has the extra absorbency that’s 
instant and complete. 


KKK KK KK KK KK KK KKK KKK KK KK KKKKK CLIP AND MAIL KX KKH KKK 


Kotex products sponsor free, a complete program on men- 
strual education for both elementary and high schools. 


} The Story of Menstruation—a delightful 10-minute, 16- 
mm. Walt Disney sound and color film which gives a 
warm, natural explanation of just what happens during 
menstruation and why. 


You're A Young Lady Now—is especially written and illus- 
trated for girls 9 to 12. 


Very Personally Yours—a more detailed booklet written 
especially for the teenager. 


Instructional Aids—Physiology Chart, Teaching Guide and 
Mother-Daughter Program. 


KOTEX and WONDERSOFT are trademarks of KIMBERLY‘CLARK CORPORATION 








(Circle number 736 for more information) 


Kimberly-Clark & Corporation 


Department Number SM-20, Neenah, Wisconsin 


[_] Please send me complete details and ordering information on 
the Kotex Educational Program 


[] Please send information on the vending machine service for 
Kotex feminine napkins. 
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The new Aviation Trades Vocational 
High School in New York was de- 
signed for curtain wall construction, 
and aluminum was first choice. This 
wise decision will save taxpayers 
thousands of dollars! 


Here’s why: lightweight, strong 
and corrosion-resistant aluminum 
never needs painting or expensive 
repairs. With Alcoa® Aluminum/in 
window wall, windows, copings, 
gravel stops, this strikingly modern 
and highly efficient school will stay 
beautiful . . . enjoy permanent 
weather protection . . . pay dollar 
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dividends back to the taxpayers 
through greatly reduced maintenance 
costs through all the years to come. 
Aluminum cuts labor costs during 
erection, too! Lightweight aluminum 
is easier to handle, goes up faster. 


Custom-designed aluminum cur- 
tain wall and other aluminum prod- 
ucts for school construction can save 
tax dollars in your community, too. 
Why not get more complete infor- 
mation today? Call your nearest 
Alcoa sales office, or write: Alumi- 
num Company of America, 1825-B 
Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


(Circle number 7:01 for more information) 
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Owner: Board of Education, New York, N. Y. 

Building: Aviation Trades Voc. High School, New York, N.Y. 
Architect: Chapman, Evans & Delehanty, New York, N. Y. 

General Contractor: Caristo Construction, New York, N. Y. 

Aluminum Fabricator: Albro Metal Products Co., Bronx, N.Y. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


For exciting drama f 

watch “Alcoa Presents’ © 

every Tuesday, ; B 
ABC-TV, and the ' oy. _ 


Emmy Award winning ta Rs AA 
“Alcoa Theatre”’ ; 
alternate Mondays, 

NBC-TV 
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